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The other fellow 


ae families of America solve complex problems each 

day with free aid from agricultural experts. We the 
people, believing in the importance of agriculture have. estab- 
lished and continue to finance a number of agencies serving 
agricultural interests. Overlapping in service and lack of 
clarity in function resulted as new services were added and 
old ones expanded. The seriousness of the problem is revealed 
in the proposal for a unification of services. We must study 
the proposed changes carefully. 


The prospect of change does not limit the present respon- 
sibility for teachers of agriculture. They must continue and 
increase active cooperation with other services in the local 
community. As has been demonstrated considerable coordina- 
tion of effort can be achieved without sacrificing identity. 
In this issue we have focused attention on examples of 
fruitful cooperation between agencies and institutions serving 
farm people. 


The job of providing technical and professional services 
is increasingly important. A new generation of farm families 
mans the land of America. Modern farming has made 
phenomenal advances in its mechanical and _ technological 
phases. Under pressure of the new conditions there can be 
no diminuation of service and leadership rendered by pro- 
fessional personnel. There is need within the ranks for de- 
veloping appreciation and respect for the work being per- 
formed by other professional workers in agriculture. 

Let’s examine some of the elements in the problem. In 
simple terms they are the other fellow and our work with him. 
What is the other fellow doing? Whether it be rural electri- 
fication, promotion of greener pastures, development of farm 
and home planning or terracing, he is working with some 
of the same farm families that we serve. This other fellow 
usually turns out to be a good Joe. We even mix with him 
socially. Both of us want to make good. He is professional 
and so are we. He is trying to do a job for farm people—for 
American agriculture just like we are. It is a common job 
and a big one that we and the other fellow have tackled. 

How can we work with him to insure the greatest gains 
for Farmer Jones, Bill Smith, The James Family, for 
Westerly Community? 


We Have Much In Common 

Let’s get to meet him--to know him as an individual. All 
this talk about big agencies and organizations serving farm 
families can be forgotten. Out where we work it’s only this 
other fellow. Quite likely he is little different from us. May- 
be he even drives a prewar flivver. Probably his wife also 
thinks that he spends too many nights on the job. 

He has problems. Some are as like ours as the proverbial 
two peas. Before those tough ones come up perhaps some 
sure-fire items of mutual interest merit attention—say a 
family outing, a fishing trip, or a game of golf. Good fellow- 
ship will give each a sense of confidence in the other. Be- 
fore long it is just two “boys” from the State University 
bragging about their accomplishments and cussing at their 
failures. Good progress has been made at this stage. Each 
is gaining an understanding of the work of the other. 

Major differences will be found in the nature of the 
activities. To. some extent the variations in activities are 
conditioned by factors beyond the immediate control of either. 
When possible, activities can be made complementary. One 
part may be that of creating some interest for a soil conser- 
vation district through an evening school or following-up 
on a single father-son partnership meeting with an on-going 
young farmer class. In either case we have worked with 
the other fellow in a cooperative way. We have minimized the 
possibility of friction and jealousy. We have taken steps to 
cooperate in performing essential leadership for agriculture. 
We have taken steps to coordinate effort in doing the job. 


Farming programs and 
establishment 


DUCATION should show results. In 
Agricultural Education desirable re- 
sults may be measured by the number 
of boys and young men who are becom- 
ing satisfactorily established in farming. 
It is recognized and accepted that 
supervised farming programs are central 
in all instructional programs. Vocational 
agriculture is therefore most effective 
when it provides for desirable participa- 
tion in the important aspects of farming. 
The real motive for learning is largely 
the anticipation of the results which may 
be realized from the learning. Results 
to a boy must be satisfying, and the 
number of satisfactory experiences he receives must increase 
if he is to make progress in becoming established in farming. 
Each student measures his progress in terms of what he has 
accomplished. If he has hogs and has saved a high per cent 
of the pig crop, has been able to produce a hundred pounds 
of pork economically, and has marketed his litter at the 
seasonal peak in prices, these successes will motivate him 
onward. Later, in the junior or senior year, he will measure 
his progress in terms of the livestock accumulated, acres 
in crops planted, bushels of grain or fruit harvested, or cash 
in the bank or invested in farming. After he has been out of 
school he will measure his accomplishments in these terms: 
land rented or owned, farming for himself, a flock or herd 
established, his first purebred sire, a home, and other similar 
items. 


C. L. Angerer 


Formér Oklahoma Students and Their Establishment 

A study made of forty departments in Oklahoma of four 
hundred young men who had Vocational Agriculture in high 
school and are now farming reveals some interesting infor- 
mation with regard to the ways they are becoming established. 

The departments were selected on the basis of number of 
years established and their location in the major type of 
farming areas in this State. The teachers in these departments 
were sent a preliminary survey for recording the names of 
all of the young men farming in the community or elsewhere 
who had vocational agriculture in high school. Visits were 
then made to each department and ten representative in- 
diviuals were selected for making a detailed study of how 
they were becoming established. 

A summary of the studies made of these four hundred 
young men shows that: 

(1) Over 90 per cent remained in the same community or 
are farming in a similar type of farming area as was found 
on their home farm. 


(2) The largest number of young men are now farming 
where the opportunities for farming are the best in Oklahoma. 

(3) Approximately 80 per cent of the young men now 
farming had 3-4 years in vocational agriculture, approximately 
15 per cent had 2 years, and 5 per cent had only one year. 

(4) Even in similar major type of farming areas in the 
state, some teachers had succeeded in assisting a much larger 
number of young men to become established than others, 
even where departments had been established the same num- 
ber of years. In other words, the studies showed a variation 
in the abilities of the instructor to assist young men to be- 
come established. 

(5) When the local teacher had insisted that certain enter- 
prises be included in farming programs which were not 
of importance in the community, these enterprises were 
later dropped by the young man after he left school or if 
the teacher left the school. 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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| artes MILLIONS of years mankind 
has been struggling to live better. 
The spectre of starvation has always 
been a real thing to him and in large 
areas of the globe still is his chief fear. 
Never has he had enough of the things 
necessary for good living. 

We in this country may have been 
lulled into a false sense of security by 
our apparent plenty; even at times be- 
ing very greatly disturbed by what 
seemed mounting surpluses. But with 
great population increases and with the 
world made mobile we cannot be too 
certain but that the envy in the hungry 
eyes of,starving people from every- 
where may eventually reach out to share 
some of our advantages. Our best pro- 
tection of the things we have and hold 
dear comes finally through our ability 
to share,—share in the sense of willing- 
ness to help everyone everywhere ac- 
quire the indispensable requisite for 
helping themselves. 

If that be true, world-wide, then cer- 
tainly it becomes axiomatic here in our 
own country among our own people. I 
am certain that that is what Dr. Charles 
Prosser had in mind when he presented 
to leaders in vocational education what 
has now come to be known as the 
Prosser Resolution. He recognized that 
at best the public schools had done too 
little for too many in spite of the very 
fine service that had been rendered 
minor segments of the population. Two- 
thirds of our boys and girls, finding no 
educational satisfactions or challenges 
in the public school .offering, had de- 
serted its rank of followers and had 
forsaken its deals. He recognized that 
relatively they might come to represent 
an envious hungry world and that our 
great concern should be to protect the 
democratic good life by making it 
serve their needs to the end that they 
too share fully of its goodness. That 
to me is the underlying principle of the 
Life Adjustment Education Program, 
growing out of the Prosser Resolution. 
Men and women everywhere, from the 
banks of the St. John to the Gulf of 
Mexico, from the teeming east side of 
New York City to the wide open plains 
of Montana, from the warm sands of 
Florida to the cool embracing breezes 
of Western Washington, shall have 
made available to them the techniques 
and understandings they need for a 
richer and fuller life; their families and 
their neighbors shall be ever increasingly 
found to be thoroughly independent and 
capable individuals who sense and prac- 
tice the broader opportunity for living 
by constantly adjusting their own in- 
dependence of action to the rights and 
needs of others so that all may live well. 

Let that be our concept. May we 
analyze the opportunities inherent in 
vocational education for making a con- 
tribution to its realization. 

*Statement made by Dr. R. W. Gregory, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 


before the several Regional Conferences of 
Agricultural workers, March-May, 1949. 
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Vocational education’s contribution’ 
to the development of life adjustment education programs 


in the nation’s public schools 
R. W. GREGORY, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, U. S. Office of 


Education, Washington, D. C. 


In the first place, we can have only 
what we produce; individually and col- 
lectively, if eating better means for 
many eating more, then it is possible 
only as more is made available that is 
fit to eat. If freedom from drudgery is to 
be made real for greater numbers of 
working people it can be done so only 
as enough of the labor saving devices 
and implements are produced to go 
around. What I am about to say is that 
the central contribution that vocational 
education can and must make to life 
adjustment education is to the absolutely 
certain development of the occupational 
competencies among our working people 
that make such production, distribution, 
and use possible. As never before, we 
in vocational education shall have to be 
certain that the education and training 
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for which we have great responsibility 
culminates in the skills and ability to 
grow, produce, and distribute in quantity 
and kind the things that spell out good 
living for all. 

Each incompetent effort denies the 
realization of that goal either by keep- 
ing the desired product absolutely un- 
available, or available at too great cost 
for wide distribution. Each defective 
gear resulting from an incompetent 
hand, each lost pig resulting from a 
poor judgment on the part of the farm- 
er, each home frustration that sends a 
workman away to his daily task sick in 
mind and heart, each wasted lot of 
merchandise on the shelves of the re- 
tailer, all add to the final cost of what 


‘finally is available to the consumer. It 


does not take too much imagination to 
know that as costs rise, fewer and fewer 
people are able to afford the things de- 
sired. Therefore, as never before, voca- 


tional education stands or falls, succeeds 
or fails in its efforts to serve, according 
to the degree of competency resulting 
among workers being served by it. 

Vocational education’s first furthe: 
contribution to the development of life 
adjustment education programs in the 
nation’s public schools, should be made 
in its own areas of responsibility. May 
I suggest three such opportunities. 

Increased occupational efficiency may 
be expected of individuals trained in 
vocational education to the extent that 
vocational schools are enabled to do a 
more efficient job of selection and en- 
rollment of individuals in vocational 
courses. Not only will it be possible for 
the instruction that is given to a more 
highly select group to be more effective, 
but likewise it will probably represent 
the first real step taken in life adjust- 
ment education for boys and girls for 
whom enrollment in such a vocational 
course has been deemed inappropriate. 

In the second place, as the vocational 
schools are able to provide not only 
the kinds of education and training that 
make for occupational competency 
among its members, but also as these 
schools either provide or encourage the 
general school to provide education and 
training related to Other important life 
activity areas, it will be said that such 
schools will be making a direct and 
definite contribution to the broader life 
adjustment needs of their own pupils. 

Finally, vocational schools will make 
a rich contribution to life adjustment 
education by insisting upon a mainten- 
ance of standards in vocational courses 
that begets occupational competency and 
refuses to be diverted from this central 
purpose by allowing such a vocational 
course to be engineered into the best 
general education in the local school 
and thereby used as a life adjustment 
education program for numerous boys 
and girls. 

This is all by way of saying that voca. 
tional education’s first and chief con- 
tribution to the life adjustment educa- 
tion concept is to reaffirm and validate 
its possibilities with respect to its 
original and central purposes of pro- 
viding an opportunity for education and 
training programs that lead to occupa- 
tional competency; and at the same tirre 
be perfectly willing to broaden its con- 
cept of what it means for the individual 
citizen to be occupationally competent 
by realizing the importance of his com- 
petencies in closely related life activity 
areas. 

Vocational education has succeeded 
and in its success can be found certain 
attributes, characteristics, and procedural 
techniques which hold promise for the 
enrichment of any educational effort 
pointed specifically toward life adjust- 
ment outcomes. 


Individual Pupil Differences Based Program 
1. Vocational education has been built 
largely around the validity and concept 
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of individual differences. It has recog- 
nized from the beginning the necessity 
for studying and analyzing the needs, 
characteristics, environment, and other 
like factors that impinge upon the ability 
of the individual to respond to occupa- 
tional stimuli. It not only recognized the 
fact of individual differences but it has 
acted upon them in building its pro- 
gram of instruction. If a life adjustment 
education program is to become mean- 
ingful to a large proportion of our 
secondary school pupils, it can do so 
only to the extent that it too recognizes 
and acts upon the characteristic dif- 
ferences of the pupils whom it would 
serve. ' 


High Pupil Motivation 

2. One of the primary factors that 
has been foundational to the success of 
vocational education has been the motiv- 
ation of each student enrolled. Boys 
and girls learn most easily and cer- 
tainly when they are ready to learn and 
one of the chief factors influencing 
readiness’ is motivation. They are 
motivated by the fact that they may 
share in the economic and social out- 
comes of the educational activity in 
which they are engaging; and finally 
they are motivated by the very simple 
fact that they are engaged in a program 
of: educational activities, built upon the 
dominant and central characteristics of 
their specific individualities. - 

To the extent that life activity areas 
other than the occupational are able to 
develop motivation on the part of stu- 
dents to be inquisitive with respect to 
them, to desire information and knowl- 
edge of them, and to be anxious and 
willing to participate in them, may we 
finally come to find such life activity 
areas really functioning as educational 
opportunities for ever greater numbers 
of boys and girls in our secondary 
schools. 


Instruction Project Centered 

3. Vocational education has been 
known from the beginning, among 
schoolmen and even among laymen, as 
the educational program centered in the 
project concept. Much of the learning 
resulting from vocational education in- 
struction centers around the develop= 
ment of a real life activity project. The 
student in agriculture grows a pig; the 
girl in home economics redecorates a 
room and in doing so each faces real 
problems to which have to be applied 
sound reasoning and upon which must 
be brought to bear scientific fact and 
evidence. There is an objectivity sur- 
rounding the whole activity that makes 
for interest and presents a challenge 
that leads to desirable educational out- 
comes. Certainly there are to be found 
in every community life—activities 
which can be utilized as projects for 
teaching boys and girls how to respond 
to and participate in their many stimu- 
lating situations; with a resulting life 
adjustment education process the same 
high order as now characterizes voca- 
tional education. 


Individual and Group Student Responsibility 
4. Students enrolled in vocational 
schools and classes being treated as in- 
dividuals begin to develop a high sense 
(Continued on Page 43) 


Working together on farm 
problems 


BERT L. BROWN, Supervisor, Pullman, Washington 


HERE are a number of governmental 


agencies, both state and federal, 
which are set up to assist the farmer. 
Each has its own field, its own program, 
and methods for assisting the farmer. 
Each agency is set up to do a specific 
job. Each agency has a part to play in 
the development of the farm and home 
plans of fhe farmer constituents. There 
is more work to do than all of us will 
get done even by working together. We 
must work together to get as much done 
for the good of the farmer as possible. 


Everyone Pitches In To Help Veteran 

There is always a way of cooperating, 
of working together, if the parties con- 
cerned are willing. Here I should like 
to cite an example of an instance where 
a number of agricultural agencies 
worked together for the good of a 
farmer. Early last fall, at a state agri- 
cultural council meeting, we were taken 
out to the farm of a young veteran on 
the new Roza irrigation project in the 
Yakima Valley. That afternoon we just 
happened to be the guests of the Farm 
and Home Administration. This par- 
ticular veteran was one of the young 
men who had been lucky enough to get 
one of the better homesteads in the 
special drawing. A number of farm 
agencies had been called in to help in 
getting this veteran established in 
farming. The agencies had worked out a 
farm and home plan for the develop- 
ment of the farm. The Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service gave advice and as- 
sistance in working out the cultural and 
cropping system to take advantage of a 
specially developed market. R.E.A. 
brought to this farm and the district the 
advantages- and comforts of electric 
light and power. The Reclamation Ser- 
vice and the S.C.S. helped with the 
farm engineering, the field layout, level- 
ing, and layout of the laterals and irri- 
gation system. F.H.A. had given as- 
sistance with one loan, a domestic water 
facilities loan for the development of 
water for home and livestock. Since the 
farm and home plan called for the 
ultimate development of this particular 
farm into a poultry breeding and com- 
mercial hatchery establishment (this 
veteran is a graduate of Utah Agricul- 
tural College in poultry husbandry), the 
F.H.A. was considering a second loan, 
a farm loan for buildings and other im- 
provements. Production Marketing Ad- 
ministration had given help with a 
phosphate program on the alfalfa land, 
which was being harvested. The veteran 
and his young wife were members of 
the Grange. The wife had received help 
from the Home Demonstration Agent 
in the planning of the farm home, 


furnishings, and the family food budget. 
An ample supply of canned fruit, vege- 
tables and meat had been put up at the 
school community cannery in Toppenish 
under the direction of the Toppenish 
department of vocational agriculture. 
The veteran was enrolled at Sunnyside 
in the Institutional On-the-Farm Train- 
ing ‘program, where he was receiving 200 
hours of classroom work per year in 
general irrigation farming, especially 
directed towards the problems of the 
novice irrigation farmer, and the value 
of at least 24 home farm visits by 
Sunnyside’s two teachers of vocational 
agriculture. It was indeed gratifying to 
see what could be accomplished when 
we all work together for the good of 
the farmer. 
Individual Initiative Maintained 

We are sometimes criticized. We have 

all heard it said that there are too many 
agricultural agencies, both state and 
federal; that someone must be wrong, 
for we carry different recommendations 
to the farmer; that we do everything 
for the farmer, leaving him nothing to 
do for himself; that we take away in- 
dividual initiative and discourage the 
ambitious (I should like to remind you 
that the veteran and wife had built their 
home, block by block, from pumice 
block, and that $20 for some inside 
finish carpenter work was the cash out- 
lay for labor); and that there is too 
much duplication. We are not criticized 
on the score of duplication when the 
agencies get together and, with the 
farmer, decide on the needs of the 
farmer, formulate a program based on 
his needs, and jointly carry out the 
program. Remember, this was done in 
the case of the G.I. on the Roza project. 
When we go ahead and do our specific 
jobs as part of an overall plan for the 
good of the farmer, there isn’t any 
criticism. 
Five Key Points 

I fully believe there are five thing 

we should do: 

1. We should provide a common 
meeting ground for developing an 
understanding of the objectives of 
each agency. 

2. We should adapt and adopt pro- 
grams to meet the needs of the 
farmer. He should be consulted as 
to his needs. 

3. We should promote a unity of 
effort. 

4. We should coordinate the pro- 
grams of the various agencies. 

5. We should be less zealous of our 
own fields and successes and less 
jealous of the fields and successes 
of others. 
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| poten discussing what I believe to 

be a very effective method of using 
all available farm agencies in the train- 
ing program perhaps it might be well 
to describe the way we have orgainzed 
our program locally. 

In New Jersey the veterans’ farm 
training program was dropped into the 
laps of the regular instructors of voca- 
tional agriculture. It was largely a part- 
time job for the regular teacher, added 
to his regular teaching load. The time 
at the disposal of the teacher for such 
work was limited naturally. 


There are six departments in our 
county, which is a highly diversified 
agricultural area. Our schools are rela- 
tively close together but the types of 
agriculture found in the various areas 
differ greatly. 

The plan of the program was to have 
the instructor who did the classroom 
teaching handle the instruction on the 
farm. The first group which came to me 
at the start of the program was com- 
posed as follows: three dairymen, two 
poultrymen, one greenhouse employee, 
one working for a nurseryman, two who 
had only sweet corn and peaches in the 
light soil section along the Delaware 
River, a blueberry grower, a worker 
on a cranberry bog, and several on 
general farms. Perhaps some might feel 
equal to the task of attempting class in- 
struction for a group of this kind but 
I felt that I could hardly qualify, and 
do the best kind of job. Since the other 
instructors in the county were faced 
with a rather similar problem we de- 
cided to get together, pool our efforts, 
have the group meet in one school and 
divide the work so that we could 
specialize a little to do a more effective 
job. 

We decided that the groups of major 
interest could be divided about as fol- 
lows: dairy, poultry, fruit, general 
farming, and a combined blueberry and 
cranberry group. The most competent 
instructor available in each field was 
assigned to the class instruction in that 
classification. Here began our first use 
of outside agencies. It was felt that the 
County Agent was by far the person 
best equipped to teach the fruit group 
and, he accepted the assignment. A 
dairy breed fieldman who was a former 
county agent and instructor of voca- 
tional agriculture was chosen to teach 
the dairy group. To the writer fell the 
job of administration because it was 
conducted in his school. 


Since the State Department allowed 
us to spend no more than twelve hours 
per week, it was imperative that we 
secure additional help. It seerned to us 
that since we had competent class in- 
structors, if we could secure the ser- 
vices of some retired, successful farmers 
to attend the classes and do most of the 
on-farm instruction, we could have about 
the ideal conbination; good sound class 
teaching combined with practical in- 
struction on-the-farm by experienced 
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Cooperating with other agencies 
in a veterans program 


C. B. DAVENPORT, Teacher, Mt. Holly, New Jersey 


farmers. In addition to these men we 
have added to our staff, as part-time 
helpers, a soil conservationist, a can- 
house field man, and others who have 
brought a wealth of experience to the 
program. 

Since the 275 veterans now in our 
program come from four counties we 
have a class meeting only one night a 
week. Some of them travel forty miles 
to get to school and we feel that 80 
miles a week is enough to ask them to 
drive. So our classes are held four 
hours every Tuesday evening. During 
the first half of the evening we have 
a general meeting of the whole group 
in the school auditorium, and after a 
short break, the group divides into 
classes of their respective interests. 


It is in this general meeting that we 
have secured wonderful cooperation 
with other agricultural agencies in 
bringing to the whole group informa- 
tion of value to all of them, regardless 
of their type of farming. During the 


summer we plan our meetings for the 
year so that we can schedule our speak- 
ers well in advance of the date they are 
to appear. We attempt to devote a 
month to each topic selected as being 
important in the training of all of the 
veterans. 

Each fall we devote the month of 
September to giving the group a picture 
of the various types of farms in the 
area. We select an outstanding dairy 
farm, poultry farm, fruit farm and 
truck farm, and meet for one evening 
meeting on each of these farms. On the 
evening we are visiting the dairy. farm, 
for example, leading dairymen and 
specialists discuss various phases of 
the business, its opportunities and dif- 
ficulties. We use this opportunity to 
give the veterans an over-all picture 
of various types of farming. 

In October, as the school is getting 
underway for the winter, the Dean of 
the Agricultural College, the State 
Secretary of Agriculture, the President 
of the State Farm Bureau, and the 
Master of the State Grange discuss 
problems facing farmers and the part 
their organizations are playing in meet- 
ing these problems. 

Another month is devoted to financ- 


(Continued on L'uge 42) 


Twelve years of farmer education 


E. R. BORST, Teacher, Fort Recovery, Ohio 


id IN THE study of history you have 
read about the Pndians massacring 
the troops of General St. Clair and then 
a General by the name of Mad Anthony 
Wayne coming along and recovering 
that territory from the Indians, then 
you have read about Fort Recovery, 
Ohio. I have been in- this community 
for twelve years, with the exception of 
four years out for the war. 


I like to think of my program as a 
continuous program as the boys pass 
through vocational agriculture classes 
and into the Young “Farmer and Adult 
classes. While the boy is in school we 
deal with problems on a smaller scale, 
such as getting the boy to obtain one 
good heifer calf and also to keep 
accurate records on the home herd to 
enable him to understand some of the 
herd problems. In the adult group there 
is a better opportunity of presenting an 
over all picture of the topic, and talk 
in terms of dollars and cents in relation 
to their farm set up. As a result of 
this, some farmers have bought better 
bulls and even replaced their entire 
herds with better cattle. 


The first big problem in adult educa- 
tion, as I see it, is to sell yourself to 
the community. If the people do not be- 
lieve in the instructor, his work is up- 
hill business and there is a great pos- 
sibility that he will not succeed. Here 
is an example of how it worked. In 1937 


swine was the main livestock enterprise. 
Even though hogs were not best for 
the community, it would have been 


disastrous for a new teacher to come 
into this community and tell the farm- 
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ers they were all wrong on their type 
of livestock. Since there was a great 
amount of interest in hogs it was de- 
cided to capitalize on the fact by offer- 
ing a short course on swine production 
to any one who wanted to attend. There 
was much that could be improved. 
using this series of meetings as a 
method of becoming better acquainted 
with the farmers and selling them on 
the adult education program, I found 
the young men and the older farmers 
had different problems. From that year 
on separate courses were offered for the 
different age groups. At that time I 
decided more could be accomplished 
with the young men. During these years 
several dairy and related courses had 
been conducted and results were being 
obtained. 

In 1940-41 the attendance of the young 
farmers was an average of 29 per meet- 
ing, which is very good for this terri- 
tory. Another young farmer class was 
held in 1941-42 but due to the war that 
was my last class until last year. 


In the files is kept a list of the young 
men who live on farms even though 
they may now be working in a factory. 
At the beginning of each school year 
this list is corrected by the boys in the 
day classes. A notice of the first meet- 
ing date and the purpose of the meeting, 
usually organization and planning the 
course topics, is mimeographed and 
sent to every young man on the list. 
Also at this time an article describing 
the course is printed in the local paper 
inviting the men to attend our meetings. 
Whenever possible a personal call is 
made especially on those who are lead- 
ers in the community. If some of the 
members begin missing a few meetings 
they are sent a printed notice of the 
topic of the next meeting and are in- 
vited to start attending again. 


In preparing for the class I find it 
takes from one to four hours, depending 
upon the subject to be presented and 
the type of work to be done that 
evening. The amount of preparation 
should be sufficient to give the instructor 
more than enough material to be used 
in one meeting. Hence the instructor 
will not have a tendency to drag and 
draw out material and be afraid of 
running out of something to do. 


In the teaching of a class there is 
nothing in my opinion that will take the 
place of a good demonstration. At one 
of our large meetings, which was held 
in the gymnasium, we had a Guernsey 
cow in a stanchion and 3 calves in a pen 
on the floor of the gym. More good 
cattle points were shown and discussed 
at that meeting than any other I have 
ever seen. This was about 10 years ago, 
but it is surprising how the farmers 
remember that meeting. Another time 
I invited the local veterinary to speak 
on internal parasites in swine. In order 
to make this more interesting I found 
a pig that I thought was dying from 
worms. This pig was brought into the 
agriculture room and the doctor opened 
this pig there on a table before those 
men. I am sure those men saw a con- 
dition in that hog that they had never 
seen before nor did they realize it could 
happen to their hogs. I feel they will 
not soon forget that lesson. There are 


many other examples I could use such 
as the excellent aid given by one of our 
local milk plants, the opening of 21 sick 
chickens at one meeting, and a demon- 
stration of different grades of gasoline 
and oils. 

How successful are these meetings of 
the adult education classes? I do not 
know. There are results that can be 
pointed to, but there may be other 
smaller ones that we will never hear 
about nor ever see. There are ways of 
measuring the success such as attendance 
at the meetings, the number of improved 
practices each member says that he 
will try within the next year, and by 
the actual change that takes place on 
farms over a ten year period. The latter 
is by far the most accurate measure but 
the most difficult to report. 

There are farmers in this community 
that have changed their methods of 
farming to a drastic degree through the 
influence of adult education. Here is 
how agricultural education should work 
in my opinion. In 1937, a junior boy 
quit school. Through the persuasion of 
the coach and myself the boy came back 
to school and eventually graduated. 
During that time the boy became in- 
terested in better dairy cattle. However, 
his parents did not have money enough 
to buy better stock. A man in the com- 
munity learned of the boy’s needs and 
offered to finance the purchase of a 
couple of good~cows for him. This 
offer was accepted and the three of us 
found two purebred Guernseys which 
were bought. After graduating from 
school this young man regularly attended 
the short course meetings and his father 
missed very few of the adult meetings 
for the older men. From this start the 
dairy herd continued to improve. 
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There are other examples in this com- 
munity that could be used such as sell- 
ing three men on the idea of better dairy 
sires. These men pooled their cash and 
purchased an excellent bull. This helped 
lead one of these men to change from 
a very poor herd to one of the best 
purebred Guernsey herds in this com- 
munity. It happened within 11 years. 
Another young man has changed his 
herd from a poor grade of cattle to a 
high producing herd of grades and pure- 
bred Ayrshires and introduced much 
better methods of farming and feeding. 
This young man claims it all came about 
through what he learned during the two 
years in vocational agriculture, and help 
through the adult education classes. 

While in the Navy I had an“ oppor- 
tunity to observe many young men and 
a chance to think about some of the 
problems that were presented to me 
by members of my crews. I came to the 
conclusion that too many of us were 
trying to care for what we thought were 
the most pressing problems of the young 
men—technical information. It has been 
a generally recommended and accepted 
procedure to try to make a young man 
successfully situated in farming by offer- 
ing courses consisting of 15 or more 
sessions in dairying, 15 or more in swine 
and 15 or more in other technical sub- 
jects. I believe this to be absolutely 
false reasoning. 


The year 1947-48 was our first adult 
farmer class since the war. At that time 
an organization was set up and officers 
elected. Using a questionnaire consisting 
of about 300 questions, similar to that 
developed by Dr. Bender of Ohio State 
University, it was found that young men 
were far more concerned with, and had 
problems more important to them, such 


Farmer education involves the farm family 


The house has been rebuilt, the young 
man has married and has two fine chil- 
dren. The mortgage has been paid, a new 
silo built, the barn greatly improved, 
equipment added to care for the milk to 
keep it Grade A, for which they are now 
receiving double the price received for 
milk to be processed. A bath and furnace 
have been added to the house and they 
are driving new cars. All this did not 
come directly through adult education 
but through vocational agriculture and 
adult education there seems to have been 
a stimulant added that was needed for 
the improvements that have been made 
on this farm. 


as getting along with other people and 
learning the proper social graces. Many 
of the young men indicated that they 
did not know how to become acquainted 
with other people, especially the opposite 
sex. They were not sure of themselves. 


We set up our program of technical 
subjects, then we added through the 
winter some other events. One of the 
first added events enabled twenty-five 
of the men to go to a neighboring town 
and take dancing lessons. Going as a 
group there was far less embarrassment. 
After several dancing lessons there were 
three dances arranged in the school gym. 
There were also other forms of recrea- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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URING the 
past thirty 
years much has 


been accomplished 
in developing a 
complete program 
of vocational agri- 
culture and in 
securing the neces- 
sary cooperation 
and support of 
local school offi- 
cials. In the admin, 
istration of the 
program, we are 
still far from the goal we must reach 
if we expict a complete program of 
vocationa! agriculture to be accepted as 
a functional part of the school cur- 
riculum. 

Local school administrators usually 
obtain their experiences with vocational 
agriculture in their own school systems 
or by the observation of a department in 
their communities. Very few have had 
any specific training in the organization, 
administration or supervision of voca- 
tional agriculture during their college 
training. 

Past experiences have proved that 
many of our administrators have a very 
fine understanding and cooperative at- 
titude toward the development of a total 
vocational agriculture program in the 
community. Unfortunately, all adminis- 
trators do not have this understanding. 

The supervisory and teacher training 
staffs in West Virginia recognize their 
responsibility in securing the effective 
cooperation of school administrators for 
vocational agriculture in all of our 
departments and have been working on 
a “plan of action” to create a better 
understanding of the neéds in the com- 
munity. 

This plan is as follows: 

1. Provide qualified instructors that 
have received training and partici- 
pating experiences in conducting 
all phases of vocational agriculture. 

2. Develop an in-service training pro- 
gram for all teachers that will 
provide the experiences not ac- 
quired in their college training. 

3. Work closely with all teachers and 
local administrators in the further 
development of their departments. 

4. Attend and participate in the con- 
ferences of principals and super- 
intendents. 

5. Counsel individually with 
school administrators. 

6. Hold county or district conferences 
of school administrators and 
teachers to discuss the local pro- 
gram of vocational agriculture. 


The first five points of the program 
have been in operation for several years. 
‘However, the plan of bringing the 
school administrators, teachers, and 
supervisors together in a county or 
district conference to discuss the mutual 
problems and develop a better under- 
standing of the total program, was 


S. D. MeMillen 


local 
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Securing effective coopération 


of local school administrators for 


vocational agriculture 
S. D. McMILLEN, Assistant Supervisor, Charleston, West Virginia 


started during the present school year. 

An agricultural county having four 
departments of vocational agriculture 
was selected for the experiment. The 
county superintendent of schools was 
contacted and his cooperation secured 
in trying out the plan in his county. 

The superintendent of schools invited 
all high school principals and teachers 
of vocational agriculture to attend a 
dinner conference with the supervisors 
of vocational agriculture. The meeting 
was scheduled in one of the county high 
schools with the dinner served by the 
home economics department. 

A tentative program was arranged 
which would allow ample time to be 
spent on problems of the local adminis- 
trators and teachers. 


Program 
GLENN Downy, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Chairman 


7:00'P.M.—Dinner (Home Economics 
Department) 

8:00 P.M—Tour of the school com- 
munity food preservation 
center, home economics de- 
partment and department of 
vocational agriculture. 

8:15 P.M—Round table discussion of 

; the total program in voca- 
tional agriculture. 

a. The agricultural educa- 
tion program in secondary 
schools. 

b. Problems of conducting 
the program of vocational 
agriculture on the local 
level. Problems to be 
raised by administrators, 
teachers and supervisors 
for discussion. 

c. Summary and conclusion. 

The conference was attended by the 
county superintendent of schools, four 
principals and four teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture, one principal where 
vocational agriculture was not offered, 
the state supervisor, assistant state 


supervisor and the district supervisor in - 


this area. u 

The dinner meeting served as a means 
of getting acquainted and provided the 
fellowship essential to better under- 
standing among all individuals present. 
The dinner was served in the home 
economics department. Each individual 
paid for his own meal. After the dinner, 
the principal and teacher conducted the 
group on a tour of the home economics 
department, school community food pre- 
servation center, and department of voca- 
tional agriculture. The discussion which 
followed was held in the vocational 
agriculture classroom. 

The county superintendent of schools 
acted as chairman and explained the 


purpose of the conference. The state 

supervisor of vocational agriculture ex- 

plained the total program of vocational 
agriculture in the secondary schools and 
the progress that has been made in 

West Virginia. 

The general discussion produced the 
following questions for further con- 
sideration: 

1. Should the adult program for out- 

of-school groups be considered as 
a part of the local school program? 

2. What should the school emphasize 

in its curriculum? 

3. The hourly requirement for voca- 

tional agriculture classes. 

4. The size of the vocational agricul- 

ture classes. 

5. What credit should be given for 

vocational agriculture? 

6. Should students be given credit 
when they graduate at mid-year? 

7. School activities in which the 
teacher should participate. 

8. Relationships between the depart- 
ment of vocational agriculture and 
other departments in the school. 

9. Should the teacher of vocational 


agriculture be permitted to leave 

the community to attend teachers’ 

meetings, agricultural meetings and 
' similar activities? 

10. What should be the responsibility 
of the school toward the institu- 
tional on-farm training program 
for veterans? 

11. Should teachers of vocational agri- 
culture be paid more than the other 
teachers in the high school? 

12. Why should the F.F.A. sponsor 
public speaking contests and 
athletic events when the high 
school already provides these pro- 
grams for all students? 

13. Should the teachers of vocational 
agriculture be provided with free 
time in the schedule for conducting 
an adult program in the com- 
munity? 

14. Should all farm boys be permitted 
to take vocational agriculture re- 
gardless of the size of the farm? 

15. What use could be made of the 
shops when not being used by the 
vocational agriculture classes? 

A general discussion of the problems 
listed and others raised by the group 
brought out the fact that some mis- 
understanding existed on the part of 
administrators as to the needs, aims 
and objectives of vocational agriculture 
and its place in the school curriculum. 
The teachers of vocational agriculture 
were shown why the school administra- 
tors were not always able to cooperate 
in every way with the teachers. 

The conclusions summarized by the 
group indicated that much had been 


accomplished and that everyone had 
gained a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the problems related to 
the establishment, conduct, supervision 
and administration of a total program 
of vocational agriculture in the local 
community. 
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Cooperating with other agencies 
on a county level 


J. M. CARTER, Teacher, Wellsville, New York 


OR a number 

of years the 
Allegany County 
(N.Y.) teachers of 
agriculture held 
regular monthly 
meetings. Occa- 
sionally a farm 
bureau agent, 4-H 
club agent, a soil 
conservation engi- 
neer and _ others 
would attend a 
meeting to discuss 
some part of their 
program that was of a particular in- 
terest to the teachers. Eventually, these 
men attended our meetings regularly, 
and at times the teachers of vocational 
agriculture were out numbered. 


Looking back, we can ask ourselves, 
how did this desirable situation develop? 
First, the welcome sign was extended; 
second, there was a sincere respect for 
the other fellows program; and third, 
we all realized that a group of pro- 
fessional men in the field of agriculture 
could put over a better program by 
working together with a common pur- 
pose. 

About a year ago at one of our 
monthly meetings it was unanimously 
decided to adopt the name, The Allegany 
County Professional Agriculture Men’s 
Group. This new group was composed 
of the following: Thirteen teachers of 
agriculture ; one Farm Bureau agent; one 
assistant Farm Bureau agent; one 4-H 
club agent; representatives of soil con- 
servation district; the Production and 
Marketing Administrator; representa- 
tives of Farm Credit Administration; 
secretary of Farm and Home adminis- 
tration; and a representative of Alfred 
Agriculture and Technical Institute. 


J. M. Carter . 


The program developed for 1949-1950" 


is as follows: 
September—Program planning 
October—Rural Electrical Service Or- 
ganizations 
November—Planning a Soil Conserva- 
tion Program for the farm 
December—County Fair 
January—1949 Agriculture Outlook 
February—Rural Recreation 
March—Joint meeting with Cattaraugus 
County on Farm Credit 
April—Annual meeting with school 
principals and superintendents 
May—Meeting with Allegany County 
Bankers Association 
June—Annual Picnic 
The year’s program is probably typical 
of a good many county groups all over 
the United States. Each meeting is pre- 
ceded by a dinner, usually served in one 
of the school cafeterias. Wives attend 
the dinner and later enjoy a_ social 
evening by themselves. 
A business meeting is held before the 
main program of the evening. At this 
meeting the teachers of agriculture have 


a chance to bring up any business per- 
taining to their program. In addition, 
the other men attending have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss any important phases 
of their program before the entire 
group. As a result we all know some- 
thing about the other fellow’s program. 
This permits cooperation and coordina- 
tion that would be impossible if we 
did not have the opportunity to get 
together at least once a month. 

I would like to devote some space to 
discussing how we teachers in Allegany 
County benefit from working and co- 
operating with a few of the other 
agricultural agencies in the county. 

I. The Soil Conservation Service: 

We have one of the most active 
Soil Conservation Districts in the 
northeastern part of the United 
States. During the past year the 
district has: 


A. Provided cash award for the 
best F.F.A, exhibit at the an- 
nual Potato Show. 

B. Conducted contour plowing 
contest for F.F.A. boys. 

C. The district engineer arranged 
an all-day field trip to: 

1. Illustrate recommended soil 
conservation practices. 
2. Demonstrate forestry man- 
agement. 
3. Acquaint veterans classes 
with conservation measures. 
Several of the F.F.A. chapters earned 
money for their treasury by planting 
trees for the soil conservation district. 
Besides being profitable, it was a very 
worth while community service. 
II. The Extension Service: 

A. Farm Bureau: Help of special- 
ists from the New York State 
College of: Agriculture at Cor- 
nell University can be secured 
only through the Farm Bureau 
or 4-H club agents. Teachers of 
agriculture are informed at the 
monthly meetings and by mail 
of the schedule of meetings to 
be conducted by specialists. 
Day classes are welcome and 
often attend such meetings. We 
are also on the Farm Bureau 
mailing list to secure up-to-date 
information. 

B. 4-H: Personally, I feel that the 
gap is too wide, and growing 
wider in some areas, between 
the vocational agriculture and 
the 4-H program. As mentioned 
before, here is an excellent 
chance to show respect for the 
other fellow’s program. I would 
like to present some of the 
ways in which the teacher and 
the 4-H agent cooperate in our 
county. 

1. Most teachers act as a local 
leader for a 4-H club 

2. A Junior County Fair is 
conducted jointly 

3. Calf selection day is held for 
both 4-H and F.F.A. mem- 
bers. : 


4. A Junior program makes up 
a large part of the Allegany- 
Potter County Potato Show. 

5. 4-H agent makes extension 
specialist help available. 

I am sure we shall always have Voca- 
tional Agriculture, F.F.A. and 4-H. We 
should keep in mind that we are work- 
ing for the good of farm boys in our 
respective communities. Reaching this 
objective is of primary importance; 
under whose banner it is achieved, is of 
little significance. 


I find it a great help to have prospec- 
tive students start a 4-H project in the 
seventh grade. By the time they enter 
the agricultural class they have projects 
under way and have had some training 
in leadership. ‘ 

III. Alfred Agriculture and Technical 
Institute: We are fortunate in 
having a State Agriculture and 
Technical Institute located in our 
county. A large majority of the 
instructors are former teachers. 
The facilities ef the institute are 
open to area schools for field trips 
and related activities. A livestock 
judging contest is sponsored by the 
Animal ~ Husbandry department 
during February of each year. 

We had the unique experience this 
year of participating for the first time 
with the F.F.A. boys and their teachers 
from Potter County, Pennsylvania in a 
potato show. Potatoes were exhibited, 
and a judging contest was conducted 
similiar to the contest of the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Association. 

I have taught agriculture in two other 
counties in New York State and I feel 
that we have a more effective program 
in Allegany County because of the 
relationship that exists between the 
teachers of vocational agriculture and 
the other professional groups. 

I once heard an extension agent state, 
“most counties have enough trained 
personnel to put over a program for 
rural people if they would only work 
together.” This is a challenge. What 
are we going to do about it? 


Social scientists say that, the trend 
from simple to complex organization of 
rural society has resulted in or given 
impetus to two other changes: (a) 
patterns of participation in community 
life have tended from family to in- 
dividual nature, and (b) community 
wholeness is giving way to community 
segmentation. 


Citizenship in a. democracy involves 
‘more than exercising one’s voting 
privileges at the polls. It also means be- 
ing intelligent about issues of the day, 
having sound opinions, and being able 
to work out social adjustments indi- 
vidually and among groups. Democracy 
rests upon education. 


Are you concerned about the program 
offered in your high school? The article 
by Dr. Gregory on page 28 should help 
you to take constructive action. Agri- 
cultural education in years past has 
paved the way for new ideas in rural 
education, but the pioneering must go 
on with each new generation. 

—EDITOR 
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STUDY of 
the problems 
of begining teach- 
ers is of value in 
indicating the 
kinds and types of 
training needed by 
prospective teach- 
ers. It may show 
indirectly the com- 
petencies which 
have in the past 
been developed, 
neglected, or in- 
sufficiently empha- 
sized. The following study was con- 
ducted in 1947-48 as a part of a more 
inclusive study. * 


L. J. Phipps 


Sources of Information 

Three procedures were used to obtain 
evidence concerning the needs and dif- 
ficulties of beginning teachers. The first 
procedure was a postal-card survey and 
service during the first year of teaching. 
The second means was a visit by a 
member of the agricultural education 
staff to each of the schools where the 
teachers were employed. The third pro- 
cedure was the use of a questionnaire 
listing 181 professional activities on 
which the opinions of the beginning 
teachers were obtained regarding the 
adequacy of their preservice training. 
Problems of Beginning Teachers As Shown 

by the Postal Card Survey 

Each teachers in Illinois who Thad be- 
gun teaching vocational agriculture for 
the first time in the 1947-48 school year 
was asked by letter whether he was 
willing to participate in the study and 
service. Twenty-six of the twenty-eight 
beginning teachers agreed to participate. 
Each teacher cooperating in the study 
was supplied with postal-card forms on 
which he could report any difficulties. It 
was understood that the teacher-training 
staff would provide assistance in solving 
the difficulties reported if a teacher de- 
sired this service. Eighty-seven postal- 
cards and five letters were received dur- 
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Problems of beginning teachers* 


L. J. PHIPPS, Teacher Education, University of Illinois 


by major areas or jobs in agricultural 
education. Most of the recognized prob- 
lems were in the areas of (1) the an- 
nual and long-time program, (2) class- 
room teaching, (3) the Future Farmers. 

It is necessary to analyze the difficul- 
ties by activities within each area to 
obtain a picture of the more serious 
recognized problems, This information 
is shown in Table II. 


Questions 


1. “One class has several brilliant 

- students who can accomplish ma- 
terial in one-half of the time it 
takes others. How should they 
spend their extra time? 


2. “How can you evaluate and place 
a grade on a supervised farming 
program and work it into the 
semester grade? 

3. “What is the correct procedure to 
follow in project visitation? 

4. “What are the ways and means 

of using records of completed 
projects” ? 


‘ 


Taste Ik—The Activities In Which Problems Were Recognized By Twenty-Six 
Beginning Teachers of Vocational Agriculture In Illinois In 1947-48. 


Activities by areas 


Total Teachers......... 


L Annual and long-time program 
Planning courses : uh 
Budgeting time . 

Stud ing the community . 
Using advisory councils 


Planning summer programs ........................ 


IL. Classroom teaching 
Using approved teaching procedures 
Training contest teams.. vera 
Providing farm-mechanies instruction 
Classroom manazement x 
Conducting supervised study . , 
Using conference perio a 


III. Future Farmers of Seiten 
Promoting programs of work. 


Teaching parliamentary procedure, RMI ee 


Training public speakers 


Su ised farming 
eveloping supervised practice programs 


IV. Promoting and using records of farming programs 
Providing individual instruction on the farm ...... 
V. Facilities 
Locating materials 


Using and providing 8 SET EET AN 


VI. Guidance 


Providing occupational and educational guidance 0.0... 
Selecting and guiding pupils into an agriculture class............................. 


Number o* teachers 
reporting pro»lems Percentage 
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Planning courses was the activity in 
which the largest percentage of begin- 
ning teachers reported difficulty. Using 
approved teaching techniques was next 
in importance as measured by the num- 
ber of beginning teachers recognizing 
difficulties in this activity. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the beginning teach- 
ers recognized problems in (1) pro- 


TasLe I1—The Areas In Which Problems Were Recognized By Twenty-Six 
Beginning Teachers of Vocational Agriculture In Illinois In 1947-48. 


Number of teachers 
Area reporting problems Percentages 
in the area 

Annual and long-time program... 16 62 

roon teaching 1 SENSO 16 62 
Future Farmers of America............. } 13 50 
Supervised farming . ll 42 
Facilities 9 35 
Records and reports _ 7 27 
Veterans’ program 5 19 
Evaluation 4 15 
SII Wk. sdassjaccoecacsctea.oichodeda tepidsissiceseaiocieunoses é 4 15 
TR RE REAL RS LC 3 12 
Relationships _.................. 2 8 


ing the school year. The eighty-seven 
postal-cards and five letters listed 182 
problems, questions or difficulties. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the teachers 
requested visits to talk over problems 
which they stated were too numerous to 
write on postal cards or in letters. 

The difficulties which were sent in 
by postal card and letter were classified 

*A portion of a doctoral study which in- 


volved a study of internship for prospective 
teachers of vocational agriculture in Illinois. 


moting F.F.A. programs of work, (2) 
developing supervised farming programs, 
and (3) in locating teaching materials. 
Locating teaching materials was a par- 
ticularly serious problem during the 
beginning of the school year. 

Three or four of the questions which 
were sent in will show the general type 
of problems beginning teachers raised 
when the service described in the postal 
card survey was offered to them. 


Problems of Beginning Teachers As 
Shown by the Follow-up Visits 

A one-day visit to each beginning 
teacher was made during the year by a 
staff member of the department of 
agricultural education. An activity check- 
list was prepared and used in order 
that a staff member might have a guide 
in judging the major difficulties of the 
teachers he visited and in order that a 
record of these difficulties might be kept. 

The twelve most common weaknesses 
and difficulties found in the follow-up 
visits were in the ability to 

1. determine the needs of a com- 
munity for agricultural education 
select and use advisory councils 
provide a program to serve the 
groups who should be served 
use problems in teaching 
use field trips 
secure and organize reference ma- 
terials and teach pupils to use 
them 
7. make assignments 
8. prepare and use plans for daily 
9 


Ouse why 


work 
. develop a broad concept of super- 
vised farming 
10. obtain written plans for farming 
programs 
11. encourage and supervise improve- 
ment Projects 
12. supervise the development of a 
Future Farmers of America pro- 
gram of work. 
A weakness in the teacher-training 
program was indicated by the lack of 
adult education in the programs of agri- 
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cultural, education sponsored by the be- 
ginning teachers in 1947-48. The lack of 
recognized problems in this area as 
evidenced by the postal card survey 
was probably due to the lack of activity 
in a program of adult education. There 
appeared to be three reasons for the 
poor, showing in adult-education activ- 
ities * 

( 1) Tack of interest 

(2) lack of confidence 

(3) lack of ability to budget time so 

that a program could be organized. 

Lack of confidence may produce some 
unexpected consequences. Observations 
of the beginning teachers during the 
follow-up visits to their schools showed 
that some teachers who lacked con- 
fidence spent an excessive amount of 
time in preparation, made detailed lesson 
plans, kept excessive records, and were 
often generally worried and frustrated. 
Some even avoided certain activities 
entirely; and because of a waste of time 
in unnecessary activity, they lacked time 
to develop all phases of the program of 
vocational agriculture. School, com- 
munity, and professional relationships 
were often slighted and the adult-educa- 
tion phase usually suffered. 

Observations of the beginning teachers 
also indicated that a concomitant result 
of a teacher’s lack of confidence may be 
the development of autocratic tendencies 
as a means of providing himself with 
psychological security. Some teachers 
who were proficient and consequently 
confident in a particular area over- 
emphasized this area and completely 
neglected other areas in which they 
lacked confidence. This situations pro- 
duced an unbalanced program. The con- 
dition is often aggravated because the 
beginning teacher may find during the 
first year of teaching that his emphasis 
upon and success with one phase of the 
program provide him prestige and job 
security, and he may never develop a 
complete program of vocational agri- 
culture in his school. If a teacher is to 
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periods. When they encountered prob- 
lems in using new*methods, the begin- 
ning teachers reverted to old habits. It 
may be that the new habits were not 
well enough established or that the 
reason or philosophy for following an 
improved procedure was inadequate. 

A third conclusion drawn from the 
follow-up visits is that one of the major 
causes of difficulty was the lack of time 
for adjustment and orientation to new 
situations. The beginning teachers were 
over-whelmed by their new duties. They 
had failed to budget their time and 
organize their work. The most im- 
portant objective soon became the ac- 
complishing of the immediate job. This 
forced them to disregard important con- 
cepts, to develop habits which might 
eventually lead to serious difficulty, and 
sometimes to become generally frus- 
trated. Frustration in some cases led to 
the seeking of other jobs at the end of 
the year, or it led to a loss of mental 
health. 

Many of the difficulties of beginning 
teachers, as viewed on the follow-up 
visits, could also be traced to a lack of 
ability in using good teaching procedures 
and to a lack of understanding of high- 
school boys. 

Problems of Beginning Teachers As Shown 

By the Adequacy Questionnaire 

At the end of the school year, 1947- 
48, the twenty-eight beginning teachers 
were sent questionnaires listing 181 pro- 
fessional activities usually performed by 
teachers of cocational agriculture. Each 
teacher was asked to indicate whether 
his preservice training had been ade- 
quate. Space for comments regarding 
the training for each activity was also 
provided. 

Twenty-six of the twenty-eight be- 
ginning teachers returned the question- 
naire. Table III is a summary of this 
questionnaire. 

More than 25 per cent of the begin- 
ning teachers reported their preservice 
training was inadequate in 113 of the 
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3. advising the Future Farmers of 
America. 
4. conducting parliamentary-procedure 
contests. 
A few typical comments by teachers 
at the end of their first school year 
of teaching provide an indication of 
the feeling regarding the inadequacy of 
their training. 
“Training given in stating and 
using objectives for a community 
program of agricultural education is 
theoretical. 
“In handling disciplinary and prob- 
lem cases, I doubt if one could get 
enough training without experience. 
“T have felt that more experience 
on how to conduct effective farm 
visits would have been desirable; still 
keeping in mind that much of this 
can be gained only through extended 
experience.” 
Implications and Conclusions 
Because it probably revealed the more 
pressing problems of teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture trained under the 
present program, the postal card survey 
should be given serious consideration. 
The results suggest necessary learning. 
Course planning, teaching classes, and 
the locating of materials, which were 
mentioned frequently in the postal card 
survey are the activities which a teacher 
must do. 
The beginning teachers indicated by 
their comments that more participatory 
experience was needed in order to de- 
velop a minimum of self-confidence and 
ability. The problems uncovered also 
indicated that all the necessary training 
can probably not be given before a 
person becomes engaged in the job of 
teaching vocational agriculture. Follow- 
up training during the first year of 
teaching or an internship at the graduate 
level appears necessary if our under- 
graduate courses in agricultural educa- 
tion are to be functional. 
In summary it appears that the prob- 
lems of beginning teachers indicate the 
need for three types of improvement in 
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to be adequately prepared, a minimum 
of confidence in ability to perform the 
necessary duties must be developed. 
After a minimum of confidence has been 
produced, attention may then be directed 
to the broader philosophical and psycho- 
logical aspects of teaching. 


Another general conclusion which may 
be drawn from the follow-up visits is 
that the beginning teachers tended to 
revert to the methods and habits which 
predominated in their teaching at the 
beginning of their student-teaching 


181 professional activities on the ques- 
tionnaire. More than 50 per cent of the 
beginning teachers reported their pre- 
service training was inadequate in 39 of 
the 181 professional activities. The 
activities in which more than 75 per 
cent of the twenty-six beginning teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture reported 
that their preservice training was in- 
adequate are 
1. instructing in farm mechanics 


2. directing and supervising farming 
programs 


our teacher-training program. They are 
1. a realistic attention in undergrad- 
uate courses to the special and 
unique problems which beginning 
teachers confront during their first 
year of teaching, 

2. an increased opportunity for par- 
ticipatory experiences in a greater 

_ proportion of the activities. 
3. an organized and systematic pro- 
gram of internship and/or follow- 
up for beginning teachers. 
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Cooperation in teaching farm 
electricity 


GEORGE DERR, County Adviser, Montrose, Pennsylvania 
PAUL SAWYER, Rural Representative, North Pennsylvania Power Company 


T IS GENERALLY recognized that 

our present generation of farmers 
and the generations of the future must 
utilize power to compete for a living. 
Undoubtedly, this utilization of power 
will increase, and the farmer who makes 
the most efficient use of power will be 
the farmer who prospers. Electricity 
provides a convenient and inexpensive 
source of power. Advancement in ma- 
chinery design is making electricity 
more adaptable to farm use, with a 
corresponding increase in the use of 
electricity. This increased consumptign 
of electricity is being used to control 
even the weather hazards in spite of 
Mark Twain; we refer to the use of 
electricity for finishing hay, barn ven- 
tilation, and milk-house heating. Much 
greater use of electrical power in the 
future is to be expected in agricultural 
production and living. 

The need for electricity has advanced 
much faster than the knowledge of how 
to handle it. The farmer has added 
much new electrical equpiment without 
a thought as to whether or not his 
wiring system will carry the load 
efficiently. Much of the farmer’s wiring 
system is built around the original wir- 
ing for a farm battery-generator sys- 
tem. At best, he is using a wiring sys- 
tem planned and designed for lighting 
only. The farm wires dangerously over- 
loaded cause unsafe, uneconomical and 
unsatisfactory performance of electrical 
equipment and appliances. After a com- 
prehensive survey in Susquehanna 
County, we estimated that only 65 per 
cent of the electricity, for which farm- 
ers pay, reaches the appliance for which 
it was intended. This leads to dissatis- 
faction on the part of the farmer— 
dissatisfaction with the machine, and 
with the utility supplying the power. 
The farmer with poor wiring, therefore, 
adds additional equipment reluctantly, 
and great loss of human effort results. 

In Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, 
we are attempting to meet this need. 
The power company has placed needed 
facilities in the hands of agricultural 
education and the result has _ been 
gratifying. Our method, which has been 
so successful in teaching this subject, is 
the result of vision, determination and 
cooperation on the part of three 
agencies, namely: the Department of 
Public Instruction, the Pennsylvania 
State College, and the electric industry. 
The methods used are those contained: in 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 1 of the 
School of Agriculture, Pennsylvania 
State College, Manual of Demonstra- 
tions and Lessions in Teaching Farm 
Wiring by D. C. Sprague and J. B. 
Stere. It “contains complete directions 


for assembling the apparatus and, it in-” 


cludes outlines around which lessons 
can be built. The method of teaching 
employs fundamentally sound vocational 
techniques. This implies learning both 
by doing, and direct observation of 
cause and effect, which is the secret of 
its success. For example, the effects 


of wiring upon the performance and 
economy in operation of lighting, heat- 
ing and power appliances are observed 
and measured by the students. In the 
course students lay out a complete wir- 
ing system for their farms. They make 
drawings for the future development of 
their wiring systems. - 


The success of .our plan hol been 
evident. It meets a need as shown by 
tremendous interest on the part of three 
groups, namely, Future Farmers, veteran 
trainees who are becoming established 
in farming, and adult farmers who 
have been established in farming for 
some years. The latter group of adult 
farmers is the most recent group to re- 
ceive this instruction. 


The established farmers are the ones 
who profit most immediately from the 
training program. As has already been 
stated, it was impossible for many farm- 
ers to make increased use of electrical 
energy without major changes in wiring 


layouts. Let it be definitely understood 


that this program did not teach the in- 
tricacies of electric wiring. It did give 
the students a first-hand knowledge of 
wire sizes necessary to get the electrical 
energy to the place where it will be 
used. 


The writers conducted a_ ten-week 
course in Wiring for the Future for 
adult farmers. Forty-two adult farmers 
were enrolled. At the close of this 
course, information was assembled 
which we are going to pass on to you. 
Only 28 per cent of the farmers believe 
that their wiring. was of sufficient size 
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to carry the present load, and only 14 
per cent thought that their wiring was 
sufficient to carry the load that they 
must put on during the next three years. 
Eighty-four per cent of those taking 
this course planned some wiring changes 
and 56 per cent planned major wiring 
changes immediately. Changes included 
the erection of power poles, the establish- 
ment of load centers, and installation of 
circuits from-these load centers and 


fower poles to the several appliances. 
Circuits of ample capacity, to carry 
future loads were planned. Ninty-six 
per cent had installed some form of 
motor protection, such as circuit break- 
ers, fusetrons, or fusestats. These de- 
vices were applied to 92 motors. 

The figures are ample proof to us that 
these courses are well worth the effort. 
Thus, the bottleneck to successful and 
economical use of light, heat and power 
on the farm is being eliminated. Last, 
but not least, is the value to both voca- 
tional agriculture and the electric in- 
dustry of the good will created. Susque- 
hanna County, in being the first in the 
state to establish this type of program 
in its schools, has proved its success 
and value. 
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Planning farm mechanics 
instruction 


P. A. NORRIS, Teacher, Benton, Mississippi 


ANY. stu- 
dents have 
failed to learn be- 
cause the teacher 
has failed to plan. 
In order to 
teach farm me- 
chanics with max- 
imum proficiency, 
the instructor must 
plan and plan well. 
The plans for a 
program in farm 
mechanics can be 
compared to the 
plans made by an architect before 
construction of a house. Before a plan 
is drawn up the architect makes a care- 
ful study of the many features that will 
go into making the house suitable for 
the people who are to use it. So it is 
with planning a farm mechanics pro- 
gram. The teacher of vocational agri- 
culture has to study the factors that go 
to make a worthwhile program and then 
draw up a “blue print” to guide him in 
conducting this program which, if 
carried out, will give him the kind of 
product he desires. 
Setting Objectives 

One of the first things a teacher 
should do in planning the farm me- 
chanics course is to set up some broad 
objectives which he hopes to attain 
during the course. These obpectives 
should be kept in mind while planning 
the details of the course and when 
giving the instruction. 

Some of the objectives of the course 
in farm mechanics may be stated as 
follows: 

A. To develop proficiency in tool 
processes and skills necessary to 
perform practical and economical 
shop jobs through instruction and 
work experience in the school 
shop and on the home farm in 
each of the following areas: 

Simple drawings 
Tool repair and maintenance 
. Farm carpentry 
. Cold Metal 
. Plumbing 
. Painting 
. Concrete work 
. Glazing 
. Electricity 
. Rope work 
. Harness care and repair 
Blueprint reading 
. Care, service and repair of 
farm machinery 
To develop the ability to choose 
the best tools available for a given 
job to be performed. 

. To develop ability to service and 
maintain farm tools, equipment, 
and machinery. 

. To develop ability to select and 
purchase needed tools, farm ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

. To develop ability to choose the 
best and most appropriate ma- 
terials for construction and repair 
jobs. 


P. A. Norris 


F. To develop appreciation of the 
value of a home farm shop to 
efficient and economical farming. 

. To develop ability to select, think 
through, plan, and carry out to 
satisfactory completion construc- 
tion and repair jobs. 


. To create the desire and develop 
ability to perform jobs in a work- 
manlike manner with emphasis on 
neatness and accuracy. 


To develop appreciation for keep- 
ing a neat, clean and orderly shop. 
To develop appreciation for ob- 
serving and practicing standard 
safety practices at all times. 


Determining the Content of the Course 

The content of the farm mechanics 
course will vary from school to school. 
Some schols will place major emphasis 
on farm machinery repair; others will 
emphasize carpentry and forge work. 
This is expected since the local con- 
ditions will vary. ~ 


In planning the content of the course 
in farm mechanics, the instructor 
should keep in mind certain factors 
such as: (1) The needs of the student, 
(2) the interest of the student, (3) the 
ability of the student, (4) the type of 
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Students share in planning 


farming in the community, (5) the 
facilities for teaching farm mechanics, 
and (6) the qualification of. the teacher 
and ability to secure skilled teachers. 

One of the most important factors 
in determining the. course content is 
the needs of the student; assuming or 
guessing at these needs is not sufficient 
for making a decision so important as 
determining the content of the farm 
mechanics course. A careful survey of 
each student is needed. This survey 
shoould cover the specific construction, 
repair, and maintenance needs of the 
student’s home and farm. Shop books 
and bulletins suggest several different 
kinds of surveys. The teacher should 
use these as a guide in preparing a sur- 
vey and supplement this with his own 
ideas. 

A summary of these’surveys, together 
with a knowledge of the school shop 
facilities, the student’s ability, the’ type 
of farming in the area, and the qualifi- 
cations of the instructor and special 


teachers, should enable the instructor 
to decide on the content of the course. 
If the survey shows the needs of the 
students to be largely for items re- 
quiring farm machinery repair, then 
major emphasis should be placed on this 
unit of instruction; if the survey shows 
that wood work is of greatest interest 
and need, then the course should be 
built around this unit. 
Planning the Course Calendar - 
Effective shopwork calls for planning 


_the amount of time for shopwork. This 


will vary. 


The following example will illustrate 
how a course may be set up. 


The Course Outline 


Name of Area 


Carpentry and woodworking 
Tool fitting 

Sheet metal 

Cold metal 

Forge work and welding. 
Harness Repair 


] 

Ropework 
Concrete work 
Farm M Machi 


—— and Drainage...................... 
Electricity 


After the course has been outlined the 
teacher should outline the specific skills 
that he wishes his students to develop 
in each area of instruction. The follow- 
ing will illustrate how the area may be 
broken down into specific jobs: 


Farm Machinery Repair 


Os) 
a 
3 
° 

oo 


j hours 
1. Each member to inventory 
equipment on home farm 
2 Inspecting machinery for repair.. 
3. Making an order of parts... 
4. Removing and Pergo Ly parts 
5. Repairing sprocket cha 
6. Sharpening discs 
7. Repairing tongues......... 
> pear a | farm le: ao 
ubricating machinery... 
10. Welding 
11. Replace bolts 
12. Storing equi 


we mn Sro-100 


ororu 


Plumbing 


1. Identification of fittings 

2. Measuring, cutting, and t! 

ing pi 

. faucets ‘and valves... 
Assemble pipes. 

H Cutting gashets..... 

6. Removing defectiv 

7. Installing sink and drain.. 


Terracing and Drainage 


‘ Repairing electric — 

meter. 

. Making an extension cord 

. Installing 3-way switch 

7 Cleaning and lubricating motor... 
8. Making extensions to wiring 


0 0 10 10 20 


Next to its relative isolation, the most 
important fact about the distribution of 
farm families on the land is that half 
of all the 6,300,000 farm families in the 
United States live in the south. 
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+ FELLOWSHIP + 


Teachers help develop farm skills of many types 


PERHAPS the outstanding individual 

forestry project in Florida is oper- 
ated by a _ sandy-haired 15-year old 
farm youth from the Suwannee River 
Valley. He is Herbert Dorsett, of Bran- 
ford. 

Herbert became interested in gum 
farming through his work in vocational 
agriculture. He decided he wanted to 
try gum farming and persuaded his 
father to let him work 40 acres of his 
land along the Suwannee River. His 
father told him it was a mighty big job 

But Herbert wasn’t worried. He'd 
heard about the new method of bark 
chipping and acid stimulation, and he 
knew it wouldn’t take so much time and 
would also be easier. Under this method 
the bark alone was chipped off and the 
bare wood sprayed with a soultion of 
sulfuric acid which made the gum flow 
faster. In March of 1946, Herbert got 
‘started. In the next two years, he made 
$450 after paying off the cost of his 


equipment. H. E. WOOD 
Supervisor, Florida 


Douglas Wheeler, president, Newberry 
Chapter F.F.A., using acidity tests on soils 
under the supervision of Edward Eaton, 
instructor of vocational agriculture. 
‘ #5 

Only 22 per cent of the rural farm 
population aged 25 to 30 have finished 
high school, compared with 44 per cent 
of those in the urban population (1940). 


es 

Teachers need recreation 
sy be-otonrevrseene of agriculture from 

Tennessee hold their annual con- 
ference at Camp Clements. Although it 
is by no means regarded as a vacation, 
the five-day period does include time for 
recreation as well as work. Teachers are 
able to develop a spirit of fellowship 
that would be impossible in most other 
settings. Living,- working and playing 
together for a five-day period helps them 
to recreate vision and enthusiasm for 
the tasks of tomorrow. 

Camp Clements, located on the Caney 
Fork River near Sparta, Tennessee, is 
owned and operated by the Tennessee 
Association of Future Farmers of 
America. The camp consists of approx- 
imately 25 acres of land, four buildings, 
a swimming pool, shuffle board courts, 
baseball diamond, tennis courts, and 
a rifle range. The camp will adequately 
accommodate 200 F.F.A. members and 
their advisers. 

This camp is the product of the in- 
genuity of the farm boys in Tennessee 
who are members of the F.F.A. The 
camp site, located near the geographic 
center of the state, was dorated by the 
late N. A. Ward. It is on a high bluff 
overlooking the Caney Fork River and 
in the-.foothills of the mountains. 
Chapters throughout the state made cash 
contributions raised by collection and 
sale of scrap, pie suppers, plays, chapter 
projects of crops and livestock, and in 
various other ways. 

Camp Clements has operated from 
four to eight weeks every summer since 
its initial opening in 1930 except during 
the war years when help and transpor- 
tation difficulties prevented it. 

S. L. SPARKES, 
State Department of Education 


Community corn show 


Mo instructors pass up oppor- 
tunities that could be theirs if they 
would only take advantage of the things 
near at hand. Noel C. Hatle, instructor 
at Long Prairie, has taken advantage 
of an opportunity that would really give 
publicity to the department. 

Many towns in north central United 
States have corn shows sponsored by 
various organizations but the Long 
Prairie department assumed the sponsor- 
ship of the corn show as its respon- 
sibility. The corn show is a one day 
affair and is held in the high school 
gymnasium. It is held on Saturday and 
continues Saturday evening to enable 
the farmers to attend the program and 
see the exhibits. The F.F.A. president 
was in charge for the evening and this 
gave the F.F.A. boys opportunity to tell 
the people in the community what their 
organization was doing. Local talent 
was used for special musical numbers. 
The county agent explained the purpose 
and procedure used in_ field-testing 
hybrid corn which was carried out on 
one of the local farms. The instructor 
explained the purpose and procedure of 
the field-run contest. Mr. Ralph Crim, 
Extension Agronomist, University of 
Minnesota, judged the corn. 

DOUGLAS KNABE, Student 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul 
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Different organizations in Hamilton 
County, Florida have joined to form the 
Hamilton County Agriculture Workers 
Association. The purpose of this associa- 
tion is to coordinate all agricultural 
activities and to promote agriculture 
in the county. Mr. J. P. Deloney, Teacher 
of Agriculture at Jennings High School, 
was elected president of the association. 

—Florida Future Farmer 


* * * 


The new look on rural 


routes in Alabama 


M EMBERS of the department at 
Red Bay, Alabama conducted a 
campaign to replace the decaying and 
tottering posts which support mail boxes 
on the rural route in their vicinity with 
uniform white boxes. Each F.F.A. mem- 
ber living on a rural route has improved 
his box. 

The new posts are four feet high, 
six inches square, and stand erect. They 
are painted white with the owner's 
name stenciled in black on both sides of 
a name plate which hangs directly under 
the box. The letters F.F.A. are stenciled 
on two sides of the post; identifying it 
is a Future Farmer project. 


Teachers honored 


Highlight of Bakersfield’s 29th annual 
Father-Son banquety was the presenta- 
tion of a gold watch, suitably engraved, 
to the head of the department, Howard 
K. Dickson, who came to Bakersfield 
in 1919 to start the nation’s present 
largest vocational agriculture depart- 
ment with two students. 


The banquet attracted more than 650 
F.F.A. members and. guests. Principal 
speaker was John Newbauer, former 
head of the San Fr@ficisco Boys club, 
who emphasized the need for close rela- 
tionship between fathers and sons. Stu- 
dent speakers talked on project develop- 
ment. 

John Gobler, president of the Kern 
County Young Farmers, discussed the 
objectives of his group and opportunities 
for graduating F.F.A. members. Ernest 
Upton, chapter president, was the toast- 
master and presented Adviser Dickson 
with the watch, says reporter Tom Hart. 


—California Future Farmer 


39 
Ohio 


George H. Krill, instructor of voca- 
tional agriculture at Ashland High 
School, Ohio since 1922, was honored 
with a surprise birthday dinner attended 
by 150 former students, teaching asso- 
ciates and members of his family. The 
highlight of the evening’s program and 
entertainment was the presentation of 
an outboard motor to Mr. Krill who 
is a great fisherman. 

Paying tribute to the honored guest 
were four of his six brothers with 
Dean Walter Krill of the College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, serving as spokesman for the 
family. Superintendent Jamison  ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the fine work 
which has been done by Mr. Krill. Other 
speakers included Principal Gorsuch, 
Dr. W. F. Stewart, and F. J. Ruble of 
the Ohio State University. Included in 
the list of those present were twenty- 
five State Farmers and four American 
Farmers. Mr. Krill can rightfully feel 
proud of the achievements of these boys 
and many others with whom he has 
worked during the past 26 years. Their 
programs are a living testimonial of 
his work in the community. 

—Ohio Future Farmer 


Teacher and students set 
e e —_ 
millionth pine 
PICTURED at the left is L. C. Shields, 

Teacher of Agriculture, Jemison, 
Alabama, with two of his students as 
they set the one millionth pine seedling. 
Alabama Future Farmers have planted 
more than a million pine seedlings on 
their farms this year. The program is 
sponsored by the State Chamber of 
Commerce and the seedlings are sup- 
plied by the State Forestry Nursery at 
a small cost to the F:F.A. boys. 

This cooperative forestry program 
was started back in 1942 when the fol- 
lowing three men first originated the 
idea. These three men were John M. 
Ward, Executive Vice-President, State 
Chamber of Commerce; J. M. Stauffer, 
State Forester; and R. E. Cammack, 
Director of Vocational Education, who 
at that time was supervisor of agricul- 
tural education. These men visioned the 
idea of Alabama Future Farmers plant- 
ing a million or more trees each year 
and that within fifteen or twenty years 
they could reap their harvest. . 


Ex-Teachers’ new work 

Of 225 Wisconsin teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture who were employed 
in schools of the state in 1941-42, 96 
or nearly 43 per cent were in other 
occupations in 1947-48. The largest num- 
ber, 47, had gone into farming or busi- 
ness mostly related to agriculture, 19 
had become county agents, assistant 
county agents, or club leaders, 6 were 
school administrators, 6 had gone into 
soil conservation or similar positions, 
and 6 were in university positions. In 
addition, 41 of the instructors who were 
in high school work in 1941-42 were 
instructors of On-Farm Training in 


1947-48. Figures were compiled by 
William E. Patterson; a student in Agri- 
cultural Education at the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


First Place in the Pennsylvania Electric Association electrical demonstration contest at the 
1949 Pennsylvania Farm Show. Second in vocational agriculture demonstrations at the 1949 
Pennsylvania Farm Show. "Can You Learn to Use an Electric Welder?" demonstrated by 
William Clemens, Claysville High School, Washington County. Harold Hutchinson, teacher. 
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Junior vegetable growers 
and the FFA 


GEORGE K. VAPAA, Teacher, Harrington, Delaware 


ANY mem. 

bers of our 
F. F. A. chapter 
have just complet- 
ed up to three 
years of participa- 
tion in the pro- 
gram of the Na- 
tional Junior Veg- 
etable Growers 
Association — bet- 
ter knows as the 
NJVGA. Of all 
our chapter activi- 
ties we find that 
this offers the best challenge to in- 
dividual initiative. I have lately won- 
dered why the program of the NJ VGA 
has not been more quickly seized upon 
and adopted as an activity of F.F.A. 
chapters. It has a wealth of possibilities. 
It broadens the interest of the farm 
boy who is anxious to know more about 
vegetables than simply how to grow 
them and spurs on the town boy in 
agriculture whose farming opportuni- 
ties are often limited to small garden 
projects. By stressing marketing as well 
as production as an objective, a boy’s 
mind is opened to his responsibilities to 
the ultimate consumer for the quality 
of his produce. He also is awakened to 
the opportunities of more fully pro- 
cessing goods for the consumer in order 
to realize higher profits. 

Members of our chapter have attended 
the last two national conventions of the 
association—in 1947 at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, and in 1948 at Detroit, Michigan. 
We expect to go en masse to the 1949 
meeting which is to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. These conventions are doing 
affairs. Each person attending takes 
an active part in every part of the pro- 
gram. The conventions are usually four- 
day events. The first two days are filled 
with tours to produce markets, process- 
ing plants, industrial centers, as well as 
to the regular sight-seeing points. A 
program of square and informal danc- 
ing, nationally known entertainers, and 
demonstrations is provided in the eve- 
nings. There is a day set aside for the 
national demonstration contests on some 
phase of producing, marketing, or 
processing vegetables. This corresponds 
roughly to the F.F.A. Public Speaking 
Contests, although the emphasis in the 
demonstration is on doing something 
along with talking about it. The last 
day features a grading, judging, and 
identification contest which is large and 
comprehensive enough to test thoroughly 
the abilities of each participant. The 
convention is climaxed on the last night 


George Vapaa 


¥ 


with the awarding of some $10,000 in 
prizes at a grand banquet. 

There has been formed in our state 
a loosely-knit organization called the 
State Unit of the NJVGA to handle 
contests and activities on more localized 
levels. The official state team in the 
National Demonstration Contest is 
selected as a result of a state contest 
conducted by this group. An F.F.A. 
team from Milford, Delaware consisting 
of Fred Michel and,Glenn Dill won out 
last year with a demonstration on 
“Hotbeds and Coldframes.” Then too, 
at our Kent-Sussex (State) Fair, two 
contests are held by the State Unit. One 
is designed to encourage better exhibits 
in the regular F.F.A. and the 4-H 
classes. The top winners received $20 
toward their expenses to the National 
Convention for the greatest number of 
points earned with their vegetable ex- 
hibit entries. The other contest is a 
preliminary to the»national grading, 
judging, and identification contest. Here 
again two $20 prizes are given. The 
Kent-Sussex Fair Association provides 
a total of $100 in prizes for these con- 
tests, as well as the opportunity to put 
on a display explaining NJVGA activi- 
ties. 

One complaint sometimes heard from 
teachers is that this program does not 
interest every boy. Should it necessarily? 
An interesting point to note, though, is 
that boys who become interested, hold 
their interest over a period of several 

(Continued on Page 43) 


Cooperation in FFA 
forestry projects 
H. E. WOOD, Supervisor, Florida 


pes year F.F.A, 
chapters in 
Florida planted 
296,440 seedling 
and individual! 
members  plante«! 
an additiona! 
571,534. Chapters 
and individua! 
members also 
planted 241,140 
seedlings for 
others, making a 
total of 1,109,114 
seedlings planted. 
Thirty-four chapters have established 
school forests. These forests are located 
on 369 acres of land owned by the chap- 
ters, on 1,017 acres of land leased from 
the state and 771 acres of other land. 

Some chapters have unusually good 
records. One of these is the Leesburg 
chapter. Encouraged by the Leesburg 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
backed by other civic groups, the Lees- 
burg chapter is setting up a mark of 
achievement for other chapters to shoot 
at. The Leesburg chapter plans to add 
100 acres to the Leesburg school forest 
each year until a total of 1,200 acres 
has been added and planted. 

The Leesburg chapter planted 70,000 
seedlings this year, with the boys doing 
the planting themselves, using planting 
tools and a planting machine they were 
able to borrow. This project is thought 
to be the largest of its kind among 
F.F.A. chapters in the United States. 


Each summer an outstanding student 
from each of the State’s F.F.A. chap- 
ters is invited to attend the Annual 
Forestry Training Camp sponsored by 
the Florida Forest Service. At the 
camp the boys are taught the principles 
of good forestry, and are given an 
opportunity to actually do in the field 
what they learn in classes. 


H. E.. Wood 
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Chapter demonstration’plot | 


. E. HAUPTMANN, Teacher, Mount Ayr, lowa,.- a 


HE Mount Ayr F.F.A. chapter was 
recently awarded a new tractor 
and equipment as one of the two win- 
ners in the Iowa state soil conservation 
contest. The contest was judged on the 
basis of the chapter activities in soil, 
conservation. 

The chapter has leased a 40 acre plot 
of ground with no improvements, which 
thay are going to use as a demonstration 
plot and farm with their newly acquired 
equipment. This plot of ground is 
located one mile west of Mount Ayr 
on a paved highway. It is very repre- 
sentative of the farms in southern Iowa, 
with several soil types including gulleys, 
hill ground, and some bottom ground. 
The chapter has a five year lease on the 
plot for which they pay $4 per acre 
yearly cash in advance. The chapter has 
full operating control of the farm. The 
chapter is to keep up the fencing, with 
the landlady furnishing the material. The 
chapter intends to plant 6 acres of 
certified Broadleaf Birdsfoot Trefoil, 
9 acres of certified Adams soybeans, 
grown under contract with the state seed 
development committee, 20 acres of 
corn, and 5 acres of Reed’s canary grass. 
Plowing has been completed in prepara- 
tion of seeding the 6 acres of trefoil. 
Two hundred pounds of 20 per cent 
super phosphate will be applied per acre 
after which the seed will be prepared 
and the trefoil seeded in rows in order 
that it may be clean cultivated the first 
year to eliminate weeds. The crop is 
being grown for a seed increase. We 
hope to harvest a high quality seed 
which we can make available to chap- 
ter members and farmers of the com- 
munity for pasture improvement pur- 
poses. 

The 9 acres of Adams soybeans will 
be planted on the level bottom land and 
will also be grown for seed increase. 
The crop will be certified and the seed 
sold to chapter members and farmers 
of the community. 

The 20 acres of corn is being grown 
for two reasons, first in order to clean 
cultivate the ground in preparation of 
seeding to a legume, and secondly, to 
experiment with a number of hybrid 
varieties as a means of giving farmers 
of the community an opportunity to 
compare the merits of each. To date 
five varieties and thirty-six numbers 
are planned. The 5 acres of Reed’s 
cannary grass will be planted on low 
wet ground near a highway spillway. 
This crop is to be grown as a means of 
making sods available to farmers of the 
community for use in grass waterways, 
pond spillways, and gully control plant- 
ings. 

Besides the experimental work with 
various crops and varieties, many ferti- 
lizer experiments will be carried out. 
For example, rows and partitions of the 
various crops grown will be fertilized 
with different fertilizers applied in dif- 
ferent amounts. This will give oppor- 
tunity to study first hand, the effects 
of fertilizer. We are interested in 


helping to discover for the farmers of 
the community the best fertilizer prac- 
tices to follow with various crops com- 
mon to the community. 


Executive Committee makes oral agreement 
with owner, and . . 
President signs long term lease for Chapter 
plot. Lease was prepared by an attorney. 


Soil conservation and soil building 
practices are not to. be overlooked. We 
are cooperating with the county soils 
district through the soils technician in 
planning the practices to be carried out. 
The technician is helping us plan the 
construction of four grass waterways, 
numerous check dams, the filling of four 
large gullies, and the construction of at 
least two terraces. Five years will be 
required to complete the necessary con- 
servation practices on the 40 acres. The 
various practices will be accomplished in 
much the same manner as farmers of 
the community should approach them, 
a few each year. This year we intend to 
construct one-half mile of terrace, fill 
one large gully, and construct two 
grass waterways to control the most 
serious erosion. The following year 
we will correct the next most serious 
erosion problem and,.so on until at the 
end of five years we hope to see the 
entire 40 acres in good condition. 

We are planning a demonstration and 
field day, at whicf® time we will con- 
struct one-half mile of terrace, using 
various implements; some gully filling, 
check dam construétion and ditching 
work will also be done. This demonstra- 
tion will be held on our 40 acre plot. We 
are cooperating with the local soil con- 
servation district in planning this field 
day as well as all conservation practices 
used on our plot. 


All the work on this plot is being 
done by chapter members and one mem- 
ber is to be employed to take care 
of the work during the summer. When 
no work is required on the 40 acres, 
the tractor and equipment will be used 
to do terracing and gully control work 
for farmers in the community. 
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Loan analysis contest 


J. CORDNER GIBSON, Regional Supervisor, 
Los Angeles, California 


pee study of agricultural credit in the 
vocational agriculture departments 
in Los Angeles county is made more 
realistic through a cooperative effort 
with the Los Angeles County Production 
Credit Association. This cooperative 
program is in the form of a loan an- 
alysis contest which is held each year 
for Future Farmers. 

The secretary-manager of the Los 
Angeles County Production Credit 
Association picks out three actual loans, 
One in citrus, dairy, and poultry. The 
names are changed to camouflage the 
actual applicants’ names. Copies of 
these are sent to the various de- 
partments and each department has a 
local contest and picks the winner in his 
school in each of the three enterprises. 
In this contest each boy is to consider 
himself a secretary of a loan association 
and assumes that it is his responsibility 
to present to the local association’s loan 
committee the desirable and undesirable 
features brought out in the loan appli- 
cations. 

The winners of each of the schools 
are brought together in a semi-final con- 
test where each contestant is allowed 
six minutes to present his arguments 
or present his discussion, and then 
judges question him for five minutes on 
any point that he may have brought out 
in the application. 

The winners in each of the three en- 
terprises then compete in a final con- 
test at the annual stockholders meeting 
where they appear before the entire 
group and present their discussion of the 
loan. Again, judges ask them pertinent 
question on their presentations. 

In the semi-final contest the first, 
second and third high individuals re- 
ceive engraved cups. In the final con- 
test the Future Farmers receive $25, 
$15, and $10 for first, second, and third 
places respectively. The contestants are 
evaluated 25 per cent on delivery, 
presentation and appearance, 50 per cent 
for the analysis, and 25 per cent for 
response to questions. 

Through the stimulation of a contest 
and prizes, agricultural credit has meant 
more to students of vocational agricul- 
ture in the high schools in Los Angeles 
county. Nearly 500 students are brought 
into this contest through this coopera- 
tive program. 


The Vermont Association of Future 
Farmers has for the past two years con- 
ducted a pasture improvement program. 
The purpose of this pasture improve- 
ment program is to help to introduce the 
use of Ladino and Brome grass to the 
Vermont farmer by planting of one 
acre of pasture. Again in 1948 seed for 
planting one acre of pasture was sent to 
fourteen chapters. 


A loan fund is maintained by the 
Vandalia, Illinois, Chapter of F.F.A. to 
assist members in the purchase of live- 
stock and feed. Thus far this year more 
than $1000 has been loaned for this 


purpose. 
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Twelve years of farmer 
education 


(Continued from Page 31) 


tion added throughout the winter en- 
abling the men to meet new people. 


Last September a group of these men 
came to me and asked to get our 
Young Farmers’ Association started 
again. This is the first time I have ever 
had this happen. Usually the course 
is started in mid November or later, and 
with me making the initial move. Five 
men were asked to assist in setting up 
the program for the year. This program 
was submitted to the entire group for 
acceptance. The program as planned and 
carried out follows: 


September 


27 Committee Meeting 
October 

4 Organize and Elect Officers 

11 Committee To Set Up Program 

18 Poultry Housing and Equipment 

25 Bangs and Mastitis in Cattle* 
November 

1 Poultry Diseases 

8 Sportsmanship in the Field 

15 Dairy Cattle Breeding 

22 Party (stag) 

29 Production Credit* 
December 

3 Feeding Principles 

8 Trap Shoot Night 


16 Safety* 
20 Feeding Dairy Cattle 
January 
3 Pasture and Meadow Program 
for Cattle 


10 Father and Son Banquet* 
16 Bowling 
17 Seeding Meadows 
24 Etiquette* 
31 Importance of Silage 
February 
7 Report on State Y.F.A. Conference 
11 Party (dance) 


14 Maintenance of Farm Machinery* 
28 Farm Machinery* 


March 
7 Calf Feeding 
14 How Banks Serve Our Com- 
munity 
21 Poultry Diseases* 
28 Rural Health Problems* 
April 
5 cor Sealy Group to be Blood 
e 
Trp to WLW Radio Farm 
May 
To be arranged 
June 
2-4D Demonstration 
July 
To be arranged 
August 
Trip to Ohio Ag. Exp. Sta. 
*Indicates guest speaker. 


I might add that with this set up the 
officers this year have accepted their 
responsibility and have relieved me of a 
great amount of work. 


I feel that this program has been a 
success but there will be a great many 
changes in the future to make it better. 
I truly believe a program of this type 
will reach a greater share of the prob- 
lems of the young men and make them 
eventually better farmers, better lead- 
ers, and better citizens for our com- 
munity. 


Cooperation with other 
agencies in a veterans’ 
ram 

(Continued from Page 30) 
ing the purchase of a farm and farm 
production financing. Speakers are 
furnished by Production Credit Asso- 
ciation, Federal Land Bank, Farmers 
Home Administration and local lending 
institutions. We believe that this is one 
of the most important functions of our 
program since we are running into 
difficulties in cases where loans were 
made to veterans before our program 
was started. Some of these young men 
secured loans with which to buy poor 
farms at inflated values and they are 
now in trouble. We believe that at least 
some of the errors could have been pre- 


vented if the veteran had come to school 
first. 


During December, tax experts discuss 
various income ‘tax problems, and 
specialists from the college discuss in- 
ventories and the keeping of farm 
records. A farm record specialist helps 
the members of each group start their 
particular type of records and is avail- 
able to assist individuals with record 
problems. 


One month is devoted to the study 
of the latest in farm machinery. Each 
local dealer is given an evening which 
he may use as he sees fit. This year 
each dealer had factory representatives 
discuss ways and means of getting the 
best results from their machinery and 
equipment. The dealers have entered 
into the spirit of these meetings and 
have really done fine teaching jobs. 

Four meetings are devoted to the 
study of farm buildings of all kinds, 
planning new buildings, construction 
problems, and renovation of old build- 
ings for new purposes. The speakers at 
these meetings include members of the 
farm engineering staff at the Agricul- 
tural College and a representative from 
the paint industry. 

Since we believe that the proper use 
and care of the soil are fundamental in 
any successful farming venture we de- 
vote considerable time to this phase of 
the farm problem. For leaders in these 
meetings we use the services of mem- 
bers of the soils department at the 
college, the Soil Conservation Service 
and the Campbell soup company soils 
department. 


Disease and insect problems are ever 
with us and to give the veterans the 
latest information in their prevention 
and control we have been fortunate in 
securing the help of prominent research 
men from the various chemical com- 
panies in addition to the pathologists 
and entomologists from the Agricultural 
College. 

In addition to all of the various fields 
mentioned above we have had well 
qualified experts talk to the young men 
about proper forestry methods for their 
farms, landscaping the farmstead, the 
selection of the proper fertilizers and 
the most effective methods of using 
them. In the latter field we have re- 
ceived very good cooperation from 
various fertilizer company experts who 
have done the job without bringing in 
any sales talk. Representatives from 
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the various chain stores and other com- 
mercial buyers have discussed proper 
grading, packaging, and selling methods 
to secure the greatest return for the 
products grown. 

One last example of the fine spirit of 
cooperation which exists between our 
program and all cooperating agencies 
might be cited in the following example. 
The small fruits specialist is to attend 
a forthcoming meeting of the fruit 
class and since there are not too many 
growers of small fruit in our locality, 
it was decided to invite all growers 
to the meeting, thus giving them all the 
benefit of attending the meeting. 

We attempt to carry the spirit of 
cooperation into the field as well as in 
the classroom. Our basic rule for all 
of the staff is that where one instructor 
visiting a veteran on the farm feels 
that another instructor might be better 
able to help the young man with a 
specific problem, he is to ask the second 
to go to the farm and help solve the 
problem. Just a couple of examples: 
One of our men is a specialist in soil 
conservation. Other instructors are free 
to ask his cooperation in soil drainage, 
and contouring. Another is a specialist 
in canhouse tomato problems, and he 
often goes out of his way to assist 
others with these special problems. Per- 
haps the biggest asset to the program 
is a member of our staff who is a re- 
tired farmer. He is a recognized leader in 
the State Farm Bureau and many other 
farm organizations. His presence lends 
prestige to the program and he is 
untiring in his willingness to assist any 
veteran in the program with his credit 
problems and other matters where the 
help and advice of a recognized farm 
leader is invaluable. 

We also have a number of veterans 
who for one reason or another are not 
receiving subsistence but who come to 
the classes regularly. This, coupled 
with the fact that a majority of the 
veterans continue to attend class after 
their entitlement has expired, would 
seem to indicate that when a worth- 
while program is offered perhaps the 
subsistence is not the only reason, as 
we sometimes hear, for the large 
majority of veterans entering and con- 
tinuing in the Institutional On-Farm 
Training Program. 

Our experience proves to me that 
there is a vast reservoir of assistance 
available for use in training young 
farmers if we will but secure the co- 
operation of all other agencies. None 
have refused to help. 


Vocational agriculture is well repre- 
sented in the state leadership of the 
newly-formed Duroc Jersey Swine 
Breeders association. The vice-president 
is Jim Taresh, Rio Oso, former East 
Nicolaus F.F.A. member and Cal Poly 
graduate; secretary-treasurer is Wayne 
Hansen, former Utah F.F.A. member 
and present Ceres vo-ag teacher. Reldon 
Dunlap, Cambria, is a former Chino 
F.F.A. member, now a vo-ag teacher, 
serving on the state board of directors 
with Bates Bowers, Coalinga, former 
Cal Poly student. F.F.A. members may 
get a membership in the association for 
$1.00 per year. 

—California Future Farmer 
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Farming programs and 


establishment 
(Continued from Page 27) 


This brings out the importance of 
guiding boys while still in school to 
build their supervised farming programs 
around the major enterprises found on 
farms in the community. 

(6) Young men either single or 
married who stayed under the roof of 
their. parents after leaving school, did 
not progress as fast as those who moved 
away from parental influence, even 
though it was only a short distance from 
the home farm. 

(7) When young men marry they 
usually move one-fourth to five miles 
from their old home, but close enough 
so they can borrow or trade work for 
the machinery owned by their parents. 
According to their statements, since the 
investment in machinery and equipment 
is high on many farms, they could see 
no reason for having two sets on the 
two farms. These young men therefore 
made investments in livestock and crops 
for production purposes. 


(8) Many of the young men were 
renting additional land before they left 
school and practically all were renting 
a considerable acreage their first year 
out of school. The first two years out 
of school was a period of rapid expan- 
sion in their farming operations. In- 
vestments in land usually started at 
their third year. 

(9) The young men who went directly 
into farming after leaving high school 
were the ones who had comprehensive 
supervised practice programs at that 
time i. e., three or more crop and live- 
stock enterprises with considerable scope 
in each. Those who only had one or two 
barrows, one steer, one or two cows, a 
small flock of chickens, one to five acres 
of corn or a garden at the time of 
leaving school and later went into 
farming, stated frankly that they did 
not have enough livestock or crops to 
begin farming at that time. This group 
worked at other occupations for four or 
more years in order to accumulate 
sufficient capital to get a start. From 
this study one can conclude that the 
young men who had been guided and 
assisted by teachers in getting an early 
start with major enterprises and who 
expanded their programs through the 
four years, had an advantage of at 
least four years over those who had 
little to show in terms of a good farm- 
ing program at the time of leaving 
school. 

The teachers in these departments 
knew each young man’s farming pro- 
gram and were working closely in 
assisting each one to continue his ad- 
vancement in farming. They were deriv- 
ing much satisfaction from seeing their 
former students growing into successful 
farmers. 


How can we improve our programs 
to assist boys to make a beginning and 
to advance in farming? 

A teacher must know his community. 
On going into a new department, he will 
need to make studies to determine the 
type or types of farming. He should be- 
come acquainted with the successful 


farmers and know.the combinations of 
enterprises which make up their busi- 
ness. He should also=know the size of 
business, rates of production of live- 
stock and crops, and other management 
factors. A teacher going into an old 
department has an advantage not only 
in having access to studies made by 
former teachers but also in having ex- 
amples of boys and young men from 
freshmen to young farmers out of 
school to use as patterns. 

Thus, much depends on the teacher, 
his background of experience on a good 
farm, his training in college, his willing- 
ness to make community studies and 
analyze them, and finally in his deep 
interest in farming and farm boys. He 
must guide and assist students in the 
wise selections of their farming pro- 
grams, visit them frequently on their 
home farms and motivate them through 
their successful experiences into an ex- 
panded program of supervised practices 
that will lead into farming. 

Cc. L. ANGERER, Teacher Education 

Oklahoma A. &M. College 


Junior vegetable growers 
and the F.F.A. 
(Continued from Page 40) 

years. Our chapter has one boy who 
has completed his third year of NJVGA 
activity. He is the boy who did more 
than anyone else to draw in the rest of 
the group through his interest. He won 
a $100 prive in 1948 as a sectional winner 
in the production and marketing con- 
test—mainly as the result of a per- 
severing attitude, and by profiting on 
the experiences of his earlier efforts. 

Everything in this program can be 
done as a regular F.F.A. activity by 
any chapter. It can probably be done 
best as an F.F.A. activity. Dale Schin- 
bechler, teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture at Kendallville, Indiana, whose 
F.F.A. members took most of the high 
honors in the National Grading Con- 
tests, will no doubt concur on this. So 
too might Paul Tuttle, teacher at Ver- 
million, Ohio, who is serving as a 
regional adviser in his area. The F.F.A. 
boy can do a whale of a good job at 
this activity by himself if he is am- 
bitious. 

As a teacher, I believe that most of 
us would like to limit our own activi- 
ties—and do a good job with a few of 
them. We are inclined to feel that we 
should stay within the scope of our 
field, and avoid too many outside 
activities. Because this program is con- 
trolled by a separate organization one 
might feel that it falls outside our 
sphere of interest; but because the 
program directly affects the farming 
interests of our boys, it should very 
definitely be of concern to us. Let’s 
face it. mys 

Garden projects are usually difficult 
and laborious to supervise. Do you 
realize that this program attracts a boy 
to do a better job on his own than might 
otherwise be the case without these in- 
centives? Again as a teacher to a teach- 
er, this is a good chapter activity. All of 
it provides good classroom study, course 
ideas, and methods. One would have 
a hard time finding better marketing 
ideas to present to a class as a teach- 
ing unit. 
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Vocational education's 


contributions 
(Continued from Page 28) 

of personal responsibility for every- 
thing that relates to their personal wel- 
fare and to the effective operation of 
their school or class. They are en- 
couraged and led to engage in group 
activities and to take considerate group 
action that capitalizes their individual 
capacities and abilities, and at the same 
time helps them to learn to modify what 
they do individually in the interest of 
the group as a whole. Such a concept 
if followed by those who are directly 
responsible for the development of a 
life adjustment education program 
would go far toward making such pro- 
grams effectively alive. 


School and Community Synonymous 

5. Vocational education has led the 
way among all school programs in mak- 
ing the terms “the school” and “the 
community” synonymous. In fact, voca- 
tional education prospers largely to the 
extent that the community it is set up 
to serve really becomes the school. It 
becomes the school in the sense that. the 
entire physical resources of the com- 
munity became available for instruc- 
tional purposes, sometimes by purchase, 
sometimes by rent, and sometimes by 
the good will of the individuals, institu- 
tions or organizations controlling them. 
The community becomes the school large- 
ly to the extent that the personal re- 
sources come to accept some responsi- 
bility for the attainment of high stand- 
ards of educational accomplishment and 
increasingly make themselves available to 
the school officials and teachers for such 
help as they can render best. There is no 
community in which life adjustment edu- 
cation may finally come to be developed 
but what has within it the same great 
physical and personal resource that will 
need to be used if such a program is to 
function in the lives of the people it is 
set up to serve. 


School to Life Transition Axiomatic 


6. Finally, vocational education leads 
the student squarely into the middle of 
occupational situations. It begins with 
the boy when he is only old enough and 
big enough to own and manage and 
grow one pig and continues with him 
progressively as he advances toward the 
status of an owner-operator of a- swine 
producing farm. This is generally 
characteristic of all vocational educa- 
tion and it clearly demonstrates the 
efficacies of the argument that educa- 
tion should lead its learners into full- 
time attention and participation of the 
central and important life activities of 
the community in which they are grow- 
ing into young manhood and young 
womanhood. 

If, somehow or other, vocational edu- 
cation can set up a program for getting 
these things done, first among its own 
workers in the field of vocational edu- 
cation and, secondly, among general 
school officials both administrative and 
instructional it will have taken ad- 
vantage of one of its finest opportuni- 
ties to contribute to the American demo- 
cratic concept of equal educational op- 
portunities for all. 
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Trends in community fairs 
in Pennsylvania, 


N. D. STARNER, Teacher, Wyalusing, Pennsylvania 


he purpose of 
this study was 
to discover the re- 
cent trends in at- 
tendance, organi- 
zation, and devel- 
opment of com- 
munity fairs. One 
phase of the prob- 
lem was to arrive 
at a proposal for 
organizing a com- 
munity fair. 

Based on the 
study of com- 
munity fairs in Pennsylvania the fol- 
lowing questions were considered: (1) 
What are the prevailing methods em- 
ployed in organizing a community fair? 
(2) What kinds of committees are 
used? (3) How many committees are 
needed? (4) Who serves on the com- 
mittees? (5) How the expenses are 
paid? (6) What type or types of awards 
are presented to winners? (7) What 
kind of entertainment is given? (8) 
What changes have occurred in attend- 
ance? (9) What instruction is being 
given for educational values? (10) What 
restrictions are made on exhibits entries 
at the fairs? and (11) What other 
items of a miscellaneous nature are 
employed by community fairs? 


N. D. Starner 


Procedure 

In dealing with this problem of trends 
in community fairs in Pennsylvania, a 
questionnaire was mailed in July, 1946 
to 271 teachers of vocational agriculture 
and 26 county supervisors located in 
Pennsylvania. A majority of the ques- 
tions was of the check-list type. The 
selected questions were drawn up so as 
to secure as many answers as possible 
to the. problem under study. 


Of the 297 questionnaire forms that 
were sent out, 162 replies were received, 
a total of fifty-five per cent. Of these 
162 replies, 43 per cent stated that they 
had conducted a community fair. 

Community fairs in this study were 
classified as rural exhibitions, smaller 
in size than the county fairs, and in 
most cases a product of a school. 


Conclusions 
The data collected from the teachers 
reporting in this study indicated a 
noticeable trend in certain phases of 
the operation and organization of the 
community fairs in Pennsylvania. Fre- 
quency of occurrence and usage of cer- 
tain items reported, support the follow- 
ing conclusions. 
1. Community fairs throughout Penn- 
sylvania were most frequently held for 
a three day period in September. 


2. Attendance at fairs reported was 
highest during the month of August. 


3. The school building and/or the 
playground was the most likely place 
to hold a community fair. 

4. Community fairs are held pri- 
marily for the benefit of school or com- 
munity. . 

5. The number of fairs receiving 
state aid has been increasing. 


6. A majority of the fairs were or- 
ganized with the following officials: 
president, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer. Members of the school faculty 
served most frequently as the president 
or secretary. 
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7. Most frequent types of committees 
employed were (in order of occurrence) : 
publicity, entertainment, premium list, 
program, judging, arrangement, financial, 
refreshment, and parking. 

8. School teachers and students par- 
ticipated most frequently in committee 
work. 

9. Most frequent methods of adver- 
tising employed were: newspapers, pos- 
ters, entry lists, and booklets. 

10. The greater the number of 
methods of advertising employed, the 
larger the attendance reported. 

11. A majority of fairs reporting 
sold refreshments as a means of obtain- 
ing funds for the fair’s operation. 

12. Leading types of entertainment 
used at the fairs were: baseball games, 
band music, and motion pictures. A 
greater number of fairs used three 
types of entertainment. 

13. The majority of the types of in- 
struction given were: cattle judging 
contests, technical agricultural demon- 
strations, and poultry judging contests. 
A greater number of the fairs used one 
type of instruction. 

14. Adults, high school, and grade 
school pupils competed in one class at 
most fairs. 

15. Ribbons and money were the most 


frequent kinds of awards given. The 
(Continued on Page 47) 


Helping boys choose occupational 
opportunities 


CLARKE B. WOOD, Teacher, Falls Village, Connecticut 


democratic 
form of society 
has as one feature 
the choice of voca- 
tion by the indi- 
vidual. Vocations 
in our society to- 
day are numerous, 
varied and inter- 
dependent. The in- 
dividual must make 
a vocational choice. 
To choose wisely 
he should become 
acquainted with 
many vocations. The school and teach- 
ers can help to provide such guidance. 
Choice means selection and the selection 
process becomes a concern of the school. 

Aiding pupils in selection of the cur- 
riculum in vocational agriculture is a 
responsibility of the teacher in most 
schools. It may be a joint responsibility 
between the administrator and teacher, 
or in a few schools the administrator 
may make selection his responsibility 
giving the pupil little to say in the 
matter. 

There is a need for improving the 
selection process before and after the 
pupils are enrolled. In my study’ in- 
volving 387 pupils in Connecticut en- 
rolled in vocational agriculture, I found 
253 intended to farm, 76 intended to 
enter an occupation related to agricul- 
ture and 58 were undecided about farm- 
ing or a related occupation. There was 
little difference between students in the 
first and fourth years in the percentage 
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C. B. Wood 


2Wood, C. B. A Survey o 
Selection and Admission of 
of Vocational Agriculture 
Thesis, M.S. Cornell, 1947. 


Practices in the 
rospective Pupils 
in Connecticut. 


of pupils undecided about farming or 
a related occupation. 

How did pupils in Connecticut first 
learn about vocational agriculture? The 
sources of first information reported by 
the greatest number of cases were 
friends and the teachers of vocational 
agriculture. Grade school teachers, reg- 
istration materials, occupational discus- 
sions in grade school classes, and mime- 
ographed materials about vocational 
agriculture comprise a second s6éurce 
group of lesser importance. 

Pupils considered that the most use- 
ful sources were the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture, pupils enrolled in 
vocational agriculture and farmers. The 
second most useful sources were mimeo- 
graphed materials, Future Farmers of 
America, registration materials, and 4-H 
Club agents or leaders. The third most 
useful sources mere members of adult 
farmer classes, occupational discussions 
in the grade school, and grade school 
teachers. 

The influence of friends is by far the 
most important factor in choice of a 
curriculum. Sixty-five per cent reported 
that friends aided in their choice. Forty- 
four per cent of the pupils reported 
receiving aid from the teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. Local farmers, printed 
materials, grade school teachers, and 
4-H club experience were reported as 
other aids in choosing. 

These facts imply a need for having 
friends of prospective pupils well in- 
formed. They have a great influence on 
prospective pupils. It is evident that 
better use of printed materials is neces- 
sary. Also, the grade school teachers 
must be informed about vocational agri- 
culture. 
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On the Farm— 


How well informed were the pupils? 
About seventy per cent ‘of the pupils 
received information about vocational 
agriculture. Fifty per cent felt they 
were well informed before entering the 
course. Pupils reporting that they in- 
tend to farm received more information 
than those reporting no intention to 
farm. ‘ 

The following practices were reported 
by teachers: (1) visits to prospective 
pupils, (2) advice given by teacher about 
curriculum choice, (3) contacts with 
4-H club agents (4) use of printed 
material about vocational agriculture, 
(5) students of vocational agriculture 
contact eighth grade pupils, (6) talks 
presented to groups, (7) contacts with 
guidance officer in the school and (8) 
visits to eighth grade teachers to talk 
about prospective candidates. 

Thirty-three per cent of the pupils 
stated that they were influenced by 
farmers, 27 per cent by grade school 
teachers and 22 per cent by 4-H club 
agent. One hundred and eighteen pupils 
first learned about vocational agricul- 
ture from farmers, 81 pupils first 
learned about it from grade school 
teachers and 70 pupils learned about it 
from 4-H club agents. 

Instructors that contact farmers to 
discuss prospective candidates have a 
greater percentage of their pupils in- 
fluenced in curriculum choice by farm- 
ers. The data imply a need of continuing 
and strengthening the various contacts. 

Printed and mimeographed materials 
® have been considered by a number of 
teachers as a means of aiding prospec- 
tive pupils in their choice of a vocation. 
About one-fourth of the pupils report 
they were influenced by them. Fifty 
pupils first learned about vocational 
agriculture from the printed page. Fifty 
per cent of the instructors reported 
mimeographed or printed materials 
available to pupils. Thirty-five per cent 
of the administrators report having 
printed material available. Yet, only 28 
per cent of the pupils reported seeing 
the material. 

Seven schools submitted samples of 
their printed material. Three samples 
presented explained curricula which 


the school offered, three explained the. 


vocational agriculture curriculum only 
and one was a fact finding question- 
naire. The printed material about voca- 
tional agriculture used by instructors 
and administrators seems to lack effec- 
(Continyed on Page 46) 
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C. B. Wood and School Counselor and Parents talk with boy about his problem of 


educational and occupational choice. 
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Occupations of North Carolina’s 
American farmers 


GERALD B. JAMES, Teacher, Millbrook, North Carolina 


ESEARCH Was 

begun during 
the summer of 1947 
to ascertain the oc- 
cupations and dis- 
tribution of the 
young men who 
received the Amer- 
ican Farmer De- 
gree in the North 
Carolina Associa- 
tion of the Future 
Farmers of Amer- 
ica since’ Novem- 
ber, 1928. More 
specifically, the study was made with 
the view of ascertaining the number of 
North Carolina American Farmers who 
had become established in farming, and 
the number who were in related occupa- 
tions or professions with reasons for 
their choices. Information on the ex- 
tent to which those in farming have 
advanced toward farm ownership, in- 
cluding participatiow in community 
activities and leadership positions, was 
also sought. 

Seventy-three of the 76 men who 
received the degree during the period 
of November, 1928 to July, 1947 were 
included in the study. Since the study 
included all of the American Farmers 
who received the degree before July, 
1947, both new and old degree winners 
were contacted. Some were eighteen 
years of age while others were ap-_ 
proaching forty. Such differences con- 
tributed largely to wide variations in 
occupational choices and the present 
status of the men. 

Sitxy-three of the 73 American farm- 
ers were reared on farms where their 
parents were full-time farmers. Six 
others were reared in an agricultural 
community. Four young men came from 
non-farm homes. 


The size of farms from which they 
came ranged from 12 to 950 total acres 
and from 7 to 700 cultivated acres. The 
cultivated and total acreages averaged 
101.4 and 245.7 respectively. This is 
considerably larger than the 1945 state 


Gerald James 


*Mr. James’ report is based on his thesis 
which was completed at North Carolina State 
College in 1948. 


average of 648 total acres and 26.4 
cropland acres. The majority of ‘the 
home farms were tobacco or general 
farms. Dairy, apple orchard, truck and 
small grain farms followed in that order. 
Only 6 young men (8.2 per cent) came 
from rented farms. The others, with 
exceptions were from family owned 
farms. 

Fathers of American farmers varied 
in age from 37 to 70 years, the average 
age being 49 years. Mothers of Amer- 
ican farmers averaged 46.5 years of 
age. American farmers came from 
families which had an average of 2.2 
girls and 5.6 boys per family. Thirty-one 
and one-tenth per cent of these Amer- 
ican farmers were the oldest child in 
the associated families. 

Forty per cent of the American farm- 
ers were classified as being at home 
with an income from one or more 
enterprises at the time they received 
the degree. Eleven per cent were 
partners in the farm business at home. 
Twenty and one-tenth per cent were en- 
rolled in agricultural colleges, while an 
additional 15.0 per cent were enrolled 
in non-agricultural schools and college’ 
at that time. 


The occupational distribution in 1947 
of the 73 American farmers showed 
71.2 per cent in agriculture, 45.2 per cent 
of whom were in farming. Eleven per 
cent were in related occupations and 
15.0 per cent were in agricultural col- 
leges. The 28.8 per cent not in farming 
were classified as‘ follows: 9.6 per cent 
in non-agricultural schools and colleges, 
15.1 per cent iri occupations not related 
to agrictilture, and 4.1 per cent in the 
armed forces. 


Approximately one-fourth (24.2 per 
cent) of the 33 American farmers in 
farming were owner-operators, 9.1 per 
cent were managers of farms for other 
parties, 27.3 per cent were partners in 
farm business at home, 30.3 per cent 
were at home with income from one 
or more enterprises, and 3.0 per cent 
were working for wages on the home 
farm. 


Twenty-eight of the 33 American 
farmers in farming were on the home 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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Occu of North 
Carolina's American 


Farmers (Continued from Page 45) 
farm, while the other five were an 
average distance of 29.2 miles from the 
home farm. Nine of the 19 not in farm- 
ing lived on the home farm while 10 
resided elsewhere. These 10 lived an 
average of 254.6 miles from their home 
farms. 
Reasons for Not Farming 

Personal preference for other work 
was given by 15 of the 40 American 
farmers not in farming as their reason 
for such a choice. Other reasons were 
as follows: Think it unwise to begin 
now (5); attending college (9); in the 
armed forces (3); and physically un- 
able (2). Twenty-seven of the 40 not 
farming intended to farm in the future, 
while 10 stated that they did not plan to 
farm. Five of these 10 planned to fol- 
low occupations closely related to agri- 
culture, one planned to teach vocational 
agriculture, while another expected to 
enter the field of veterinary medicine. 

Schools and Colleges Attended 

Forty-one of the 73 American farmers 
attended some school or college above 
high school level. Of this number, 63.5 
per cent attended agricultural colleges, 
17.1 per cent attended engineering col- 
leges, 9.8 per cent pursued liberal arts 
courses, 7.3 per cent attended business 
or commercial schools, and only one man, 
or 2.4 per cent, attended a trade school. 

Twelve of the 41 who attended col- 
leges were graduated. One of the 
twelve went on to get a Master of 
Science degree and six others were 
currently working toward masters de- 
grees. Nine of the above 12 were 
graduated from agricultural colleges. 
The one who received the Master of 
Science degree and five of those work- 
ing toward the Master of Science de- 
gree were in agricultural fields. 

American farmers were found to be 
active in their communities and had 
filled numerous leadership positions. 
Several had been leaders in civic or- 
ganizations, but the majority of their 
leadership positions were and had been 
in local and county agricultural affairs, 
church organizations, and college extra- 
curricular activities. 

Conclusion 

The data of this study show that 45.2 
per cent of the young men who re- 
ceived the American Farmer degree in 
North Carolina were engaged in farm- 
ing. This is consistent with the findings 
of other investigators in similar studies 
of state farmer degree winners but 
slightly less than the percentage shown 
by three national studies of former 
all-day students who received one or 
more years of instruction in vocational 
agriculture. These three national studies, 
however, were made between the years 
of 1917 and 1932, at which time a con- 
siderably larger percentage of the total 
population of the nation was in agri- 
culture than at present. 

Just how long these American farm- 
ers will engage in farming is a question 
which can be answered only after years 
of continuous follow-up of these young 
men. 

From the data presented, only 10 of 
the 73 American farmers do not plan 
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Farm home and grounds of Norman Corriher, China Grove, North Carolina, who received 


his American Farmer degree in 1932. 


to farm in the future and two others 
are undecided. However five of these 10 
plan to enter occupations related to 
farming. This seems to lead to the 
conclusion that the percentage in farm- 
ing and related occupations will in- 
crease greatly as some of those now in 
college drop out or are graduated. 

This study also reveals that the 
percentage in occupations related to 
farming is about the same as the per- 
centage found in related occupations in 
five studies of State Farmer degree 
winners in other states, but much higher 
than the percentage shown in the three 
earlier studies on national basis of 
former students not holding the State 
Farmer or American Farmer degree. 

There is also a close correlation be- 
tween the percentage who attended agri- 
cultural colleges in this study and the 
corresponding percentage in the five 
studies of State Farmers degree win- 
ners. These percentages are much higher, 
however, than the percentages shown 
in the three national studies of former 
students not holding either the State or 
American Farmer degree. 


The data brought out in this study 
indicate that American and State Farm- 
er degree winners attend agricultural 
colleges and enter related occupations 
in greater proportions than young men 
not holding either degree. 

Despite the fact that American 
and State Farmer degree winners enter 
related occupations and attend agri- 
cultural colleges in much larger pro- 
portions than former students of voca- 
tional agriculture not holding either of 
these degrees, the percentages in agri- 
culture for all studies reviewed are very 
nearly the same. ’ 

It appears from this and other studies 
that the Future Farmers of America 
organization as set forth in the official 
F.F.A. manual envelops both the de- 
velopment of competent, aggressive, 
rural and agricultural leadership, and 
the establishment of its members in 
farming. As to which of these two the 
organization is more interested in work- 
ing toward is not known, nor was it the 
purpose of this. study to ascertain this 
fact. However, the organization would 
do well to take cognizance of these data. 


Helping boys choose 
occupational opportunities 
(Continued from Page 45) 
tiveness as a device for imparting in- 
formation to prospective pupils. 
Visiting prospective pupils was carried 
out by many teachers. Thirty-five per 
cent of the administrators expected their 
teachers to visit prospective pupils. 
Eighty-eight per cent of the instructors 


-reporting visited prospective pupils, yet 


only thirty-five per cent of the pupils 
reported they were visited before enter- 
ing school. Slightly more pupils who 
have decided to farm were visited than 
those who were undecided. There was 
a great variation in the proportion of 
pupils visited, a range of ten to eighty- 
two per cent being found. 

One hundred and five out of 387 
pupils changed from other high school 
curricula to vocational agriculture. 
Nearly one-half of the 58 pupils un- 
decided about farming as a vocation 
were in the group that made the change. 
One-fourth of the pupils in the group 
intending to farm made a change. Puplis 
reported they were influenced to make 
changes by friends, students in voca- 
tional agriculture, study of occupations, 


4-H club leaders and the guidance officer 
of the school. School personnel had less 
influence in the change than the factors 
outside of the school. 

We may summarize by asking a num- 
ber of questions. Based on experience 
and evidence reported it would seem 
that more attention should be given to 
these techniques. 

Do we work closely with the 
guidance officer of our school? 

2. Do we contact, and explain voca- 
tional agriculture to eighth grade 
teachers and work with them in 
guiding pupils? 

3. Do we locate all prospective pupils 
in the area? 

4. Do we visit all prospective pupils 
before school opens? 

5. Do we secure necessary informa- 
tion and help pupils carry the selec- 
tion process to a satisfactory con- 
clusion? 

6. Do we work with the administra- 
tors to prepare effective printed 
materials and provide for their 
distribution to pupils before and 
after entering high school? 

7. Do we have pupils enrolled in vo- 
cational agriculture visit prospec- 
tive pupils? 
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Make courses practical 


LESLIE J. VAN ETTEN, Instructor, Western Illinois State College, Macomb, ltinois 


H'c# SCHOOL and college students 

enjoy practical courses. Many 
present-day courses could be made more 
practical with the replanning and re- 
organizing of course content and of 
teaching methods. Any ambitious in- 
structor can do much to increase the 
utilitarian value of any course regard- 
less of whether it is in the field of 
English, mathematics, science, or agri- 
culture. 

Rural electrification is expanding 
rapidly. Several hundred miles of 
electric power lines have been built in 
the area served by Western Illinois 
State College during the past two years. 
The farm families served by these lines 
need to have instruction in the proper 
and best use of electricity. Therefore, 
during the summer of 1948 the staff 
of the agriculture department in that 
college decided to offer a course in 
rural electrification. There was some 
discussion as to the proper content ‘of 
such a course. Outlines of similar 
courses offered in other colleges and 
universities were obtained and reviewed. 
Some seemed to consist chiefly of 
theory, while others seemed more 
practical. Some were general; others 
were more detailed and specific. A 
decision was reached to make this 
course as useful as possible to young 
men who were enrolled as agriculture 
majors in our college. 


A survey was made among the farm- 
ing communities to help determine what 
units should be included in the course 
outline. The instructor talked with 
various farm leaders and rural electri- 
fication administration personnel in 
order to learn what information and 
skills were most needed by farm people. 
From these sources and from the 
writer’s personal observations and his 
farm background the course’ was 
planned. : 

During the survey it was found that 
very few farms were wired completely 
when electricity was first brought to 
the farmstead. Therefore, the farmer 
was continually needing to have elec- 
tricity extended to additional outbuild- 
ings, (barn, garage, hog house, poultry 
house, and others) and the farmer’s 
wife was discovering that she needed 
certain switches and additional outlets 
or lights installed here and there about 
the farm home in order to make her 
work more convenient. New electrical 
equipment was being purchased. and 
many times this meant an extension to 
the wiring system. Appliances were 
often needing minor adjustments and 
repairs. 

The course was designed to meet 
these needs by teaching the skills and the 
knowledge necessary to wire houses and 
farm outbuildings properly for elec- 
tricity. It taught the proper wiring 


methods, systems, skills, and code inter- . 


pretations for doing such wiring. Also 
included in the course were minor units 
on the proper care, use, and installation 
of small electric appliances and motors 
which are commonly found in and 
around the farm home. 


Students installing pole light and three-way 
switch 


The old saying “Doing is learning” 
has been proved true many times. The 
writer is in accord with that motto. 
Therefore, the young men taking the 
electrification course were asked actually 
to wire some building or project as a 
part of their training. During the past 
year one class wired a large poultry 
house (80 ft. by 20 ft.), and the other 
class wired the farm and machine shop 
building, both buildings being college 
property. The wiring was complete in- 
cluding entrance service, fuse and 
switch boxes, receptacles, lamps, duplex 
outlets, and outside pole light, and 
3-way switches. 

Some instructors and students object 
to “learning by doing” (actual exper- 
ience) because it often results in soiled 
hands and clothing. It is also incon- 
venient to transfer the classroom to the 
farm or some other location as might 
be necessary on some occasions. How- 
ever, the writer maintains that this type 
of teaching gives most excellent results. 
He has used this combined theory and 
practical applied experience method in 
many courses both in high school and 
in college work and he highly recom- 
mends that it be applied more uni- 
versally. 


Trends in school fairs 
(Continued from Page 44) 
majority of the fairs gave two different 
kinds of awards; that is, money and 

ribbons. 

16. The highest total attendance re- 
ported at any one fair was 30,000 per- 
sons. 

17. Grouped in order of their fre- 
quency the classes of exhibits were: 
vegetable, farm crops, chickens, flowers, 
dairy cows, and F.F.A. exhibits. A total 
of 35,315 exhibits were placed at the 
fairs reporting, or an average of 504.5 
per fair. 

18. At a majority of the fairs, entry 
privileges were limited to residents of 
the community, residents of the county, 
and residents of other counties. 


19. The five leading items of expense 


AT 


were: prizes, refreshments, printing, 
entertainment, lumber and nails, and 
labor. : 

20. The highest total fair expenses 
reported was $14,143 while the highest 
income reported was $14,354. 

21. The majority of the programs 
met the approval of the teacher of 
agriculture. 


Recommendations 


The succeeding suggestions for the 
organization of a community fair are 
formulted from the study data and also 
from opinions of teachers having ex- 
perience in organizing fairs. 

1. Create a definite interest for a 
community fair among the people of the 
community by discussing at public meet- 
ings operating expenses, methods of 
raising funds, purposes, and location 
of the fair. 

2. When the people of the community 
express a desire for an organized com- 
munity fair, it would be justifiable ‘to 
call a meeting of all people in the com- 
munity. Advertise this meeting through 
such mediums as newspapers, posters, 
and letters to various organizations. 

3. At this meeting organize the fair 
as follows: 

a. Officers — president, vice-president, 

secretary, and treasurer. 

b. Committees — publicity, entertain- 
ment, premium list, program, judg- 
ing, arrangement, financial, and re- 
freshment. Other committees should 
be set up as the need arises. 

4. Responsibilities of each officer and 

each committee should be discussed. 

5. Schedule fair in September for 
three days. 

6. Where possible, hold the fair at the 
school and/or playground. 

7. Use three or more methods of ad- 
vertising the fair. Such mediums as 
newspapers, posters, entry lists, book- 
lets, radio, letters, circulars, post cards, 
and telephone should be employed. 

8. Sell refreshments, solicit funds and 
donations, sell food, sell ags in fair 
catalog, sell exhibits, and have entertain- 
ment features during the fair to obtain 
funds for its operation. 

9. Have a variety of entertainment. 
Such entertainments as baseball games, 
foot races, mushball games, track, band 
and vocal music, motion pictures, plays, 
and parades are valuable. 

10. Such educational instruction as 
cattle judging contests, technical agri- 
cultural demonstrations, poultry jidg- 
ing contests, educational charts, talks 
and lectures, and cooking demonstra- 
tions should be used. 

11. Have adults, high school pupils, 
and grade school pupils compete in one 
class, except in judging contests. 

12. Give ribbons and money as awards 
to exhibitors and contestants. 

13. Vegetables, farm crops, chickens, 
flowers, dairy cows, and F.F.A. exhibits 
make up the greater share of the ex- 
hibits. Give adequate space to live- 
stock, farm machinery, and farm crops. 

14. Do not permit entries of animals 
and agricultural produce not owned 
or grown by exhibitors. © 

15. Do not limit entry privileges to 
F.F.A. members, to school boys and 
girls, to residents of the community, or 
to residents of the county. 
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d—J. M. Adams, Little Rock 
s—C. R. Wilkey, Little Rock 
«s—8. D. Mitchell, Little Rock 
ds—T. A. White, Monticello 
ds—O. J. Seymour, Arkadelphia 
ds—J. A. Niven, Russellville 
ds—George Sullards, Jonesboro 
—Roy W Roberts, Fayetteville 
LaVan Shoptaw, Fayetteville 
Nt—L. R Gaines, Pine Blu’ 
at—A. G. ci, aus Bluff 
CALIFO 


, Los Angeles 
t3—Howard F. Shana Sacramento_ 
ts—A. G. Rinn, Fresno 


rs—J. C. Gibson, Los Angeles : 
rs—G. A. Hutchings, San Luis Obispo 
rs—M. K. Luther, San Jose 


rs—R. H. Pedersen, Fresno 
rs—J. Everett i — 
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t—E. M. Juergenson, Devis 
t—H. H. Burlingham, San Luis Obispo 
ems—Geo. P. Couper, San Luis Obispo 
ems—J. I. Thompson, San Luis Obispo 
sms—John D. Lawson, San Luis Obispo 
COLORADO 
d—E. C. Comstock, Denver 
s—A. R. Bunger, Denver 
as—Irwin C. Elliott, Denver 
W. Canada, Ft. Collins 
t—E. J. F. Eagly, Ft. Collins 
CTYCUT 
d—Emmett O’Brien, Hartford 
s—R. L. Hahn, Hart 
t—W. Howard Martin, Storrs 
DELAWARE 
d—R. W. Heim, Newark 
s—W. L. Mowlds, Dover 
t—Paul M. Hodgson, Newark 
Nt—Wnm. - Wynder, Dover 


FLORIDA 
d—T. D. Bailey, Tallahassee 
ra Wood, Tallahassee - 
. Garris, Gainesville 
cw. T. Loften, Gainesville 
ds—J. G. Smith, Gainesville 
ds—F. L. Northrop, Gainesville 
ds—T. L. ery Jr., Tallahassee 
Nt—L. A. aliahassee 
Nt—G. W. ‘Cana. "Tallahassee 
GEORGIA 


d—M. D. Mobley, Atlanta 
s—T. G. Walters, Atlanta 
ds—George I. Martin, Tifton 
ds—C. M. Reed, Carrollton 
ds—J. N. Baker, Swainsboro 
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KANSAS 
d—C. M. Miller, Topeka 
s—L. B. Pollom, T 
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as—W. C. Montgomery, Frankfort 
t—Carsie Hammonds, Lexington 
t—W. R. —. Lexington 
t—Stanley Wall, Lexington 
Nt—P. J. au ‘Frankfort 


LOUISIANA 
d—J. R. Gamble, Baton Rouge 
s—W. J. Parent, Baton Rouge 
ds—l. N. Carpenter, Baton Rouge 
ds—C. P. McVea, Baton Rouge 
ds—Gordon Canterbury, Baton Rouge 
FFA—Delmar Walker, Baton Rouge 
fms—Curtis Jacobs, Baton Rouge 
Nit—M. J. Clark, Baton Rouge 
Nt—C. H. Chapman, Baton Rouge 
Nit—E. C. Wright, Baton Rouge 
t—A. Larriviere, Lafayette 
t—A. A. LeBlanc, Lafayette 
t—Rov L. Davenport, University 
t—Malcolm C. Gaar, University 
t—J. C. Floyd, University 
t—Harry J. Braud, University 
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d—Morris P. Cates, Augusta 
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d—John J. Seidel, Baltimore 
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